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The Heater De Luxe 


Meets the demands of your most particular 
customers. Fits in with any architectural in- 
terior. Standardization of parts enables you 
to build the Kennedy heater before the eyes 
of the customer and to satisfy every taste and 
whim. Fits any fireplace, but can also be used 
as a portable heater. 

The Kennedy is finished in French Gray, 
Antique Brass, and Statuary Bronze. 


A special feature is the Kennedy burner, 
which assures perfect combustion and efficient 
and economical use of the gas. Of course, all 
Kennedy heaters are odorless. 

Write for booklet showing complete range 
of styles, sizes and prices of both the “A” and 
“B” Series. 

Meet us at Atlantic City week of Oct. 15, 
Booths 18-19, on the Steel Pier. 


Radiant Heat Corporation of America 


126 Eleventh Avenue 


New York City 


Kennedy Heaters have been tested by the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York 
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Close-up of the Indicator 
(The Cover plates over Timing Screws were removed 
for this picture.) 

























































THE WESTERN 


Automatic Control for Water Gas 


and Blue Gas Sets 


Demonstrated before hundreds at Atlantic City. 


It will prove every claim 
by a demonstration on 
“your set.” 


Inquiries solicited. 
Bulletin J-210-E 


This control will pay its own way by increasing the 
gas making capacity, by reducing the Ibs. generator 
fuel per M, and by reducing the clinkering time. 


The WESTERN GAS 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 





Straight runs, Purged runs, Purged runs with Blow- 


Utmost Flexibility 


of Operation 


of 


Water Gas Sets 


Includes 









runs, or Blow-runs without purging; and, with any 


one of these :— 


up-run time, 


Any combination of blast time, down-run time and 


Changes as small as FIVE SECONDS in any part 


of the cycle, 


Admission of oil at the best time. 
Quick changes to timing device, 


INSTANT change to hand control; 


Sets 


THIS IS THE SERVICE 
GIVEN BY THIS CONTROL 
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ONLY THE 
CHIMNEY 
DAMPERS 

ARE 
MANIPULATED 
FOR CONTROL. 
























































One of the special features of an installation of 


Glover-West 


gas manufacture. 


of America, Ine. 
150 Nassau St. 











New York 


GLOVER-WEST 
ertical Retorts 


Dampers to the indi- 
vidual combustion 
chambers are provided 
for adjustment to the 
class of coal under 
treatment and the qual- 
ity of gas to be pro- 
duced. 


Vertical Retorts is the small number of men required to attend to the plant, 


and the consequent low labor costs, compared with other systems of coal- 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
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Selling More Appliances to the Gas 
Office Visitor 


The right and the wrong way of approaching the visitor to the 
oas company office 


Frank H. 


Every visitor to the gas company office entails an 
expense. It is important that the company derive 
some benefit in some way from the customers and 
the prospective customers who come into the office 
and sales rooms. The correct and incorrect ways of 
approaching these visitors so as to sell them mer- 
chandise or at least stimulate interest and good will 
are described in the following article. 





Here’s an interesting slant on the selling of gas 


appliances as told by a successful middle western 
appliance department manager: 
“It costs us a certain definite sum of money for 


each person who visits our office. 

“Now, on the face of it, that looks like a rather 
preposterous statement, doesn’t it? But look into 
it deeply and you'll see that it is true. Our gas com 
pany has to pay a certain rental for the sales room 
in which we sell gas appliances. We spend a certain 
sum of money each month for advertising. The 
goods we stock us a certain amount. 
We do some decorating and repainting each month 
\nd there are some salaries that are charged up 
to this end of the business 

“Now then, why are we spending this money? 

“It is being spent for the purpose of selling gas 
appliances to the people who come into this office. 
In other words we spend a certain amount of money 
to appeal to all the visitors to this office, and this, 
in turn, means that we spend a certain definite sum 
of money on each single visitor coming in here. 

“Suppose, just for the sake of getting the proposi 
tion on some definite concrete basis, that we have 
1,000 visitors a month. Of course we have more than 
that, but let us set that arbitrary figure. Let us also 
suppose that we spend $500 a month on all the ex 
penses we have enumerated. We spend much more 
than that, but again I am setting a sum simply for 
figuring purposes. 


have in 


. 4 
COS, 


Visit of Customer to Gas Office Costs Money 
“With expenses of $500 a month in this depart- 


ment and with 1,000 visitors a month it 


means 


Williams 


that it costs us fifty cents for every person who 
comes into this office. 

“If we are to make up the cost of running this de- 
partment we must sell, on the average, fifty cents 
worth of gas appliances to every single person who 
comes into this office during the course of a month. 
If we are to make a profit on this department we 
must sell seventy-five cents or a dollar’s worth of 
goods to each visitor. 

“This means, again, that all the visitors to this 
department are valuable and that we must do our 
best to interest all of them and to sell appliances to 
all of them. 

‘But here 
proposition. 

“The great majority of the people coming to this 
office pass through this sales room to the cashier’s 
cage and pay their bills and walk out of the office 
again. The 1,000 visitors during the course of a 
month spend, perhaps, not over three or four minutes 
at the very outside in this salesroom. How in the 
world with a passing contact of only three or four 
minutes, at the outside, with each visitor, are we 
going to sell fifty cents to a dollar’s worth of ap 
pliances to each visitor? 

“This situation calls for quick work, intelligent 
work and highly concentrated work. It means that 
we must eliminate all non-essentials in our contact 
with visitors and devote our time to making an im- 
pression which will be deep and effective and yet 
which won't take up much time. 


Selling Plans Must Harmonize With Situation 

“In view of all this we have arranged our selling 
plans so as to harmonize with the situation and we 
are getting better results out of this salesroom, 
since doing this, than we ever got before. 

“Let me tell you some of the things we do. 

“We always have a salesperson in charge of this 
salesroom. Generally the person in charge is a wo- 
man because the majority of the visitors to this office 
are women and, naturally, one woman can talk to 
another with better results in the selling of house- 
hold appliances than a man can talk to a woman, 


we are up against a rather difficult 
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“The saleslady in charge of the salesroom has 
instructions to watch every visitor to the room quite 
closely. If the visitor manifests any sort of interest 
at all in any of the appliances on display, the sales- 
lady goes up to the visitor at once. 

“Have you noticed this feature of this appliance,’ 
the saleslady says to the visitor and then points out 
some particularly interesting feature of the appliance 
to the visitor. 

“For instance, if the visitor stops and looks at a 
gas range, the saleslady goes to her and calls her 
attention to the oven. Or if the visitor shows an 
interest in an ironing machine, the saleslady calls her 
attention to the ease of operation or some other 
interesting point. 


Wrong and Right Method of Approach 

“In this way the saleslady holds the attention of 
the visitor and gets right into a sales talk, instead 
of letting the visitor slip away as used to be the 
case with the old method we employed. Formerly if 
a visitor showed an interest in a gas range the sales- 
lady went to the visitor and said something like 
this to her: 

“*Are you thinking of buying a gas range?’ 

“Right away this aroused a feeling of antagonism 
on the part of the customer. The visitor felt that if 
she said ‘yes’ the gas company would hound her to 
death in the effort to sell her and so she said ‘no’ and 
drifted away and a possible prospect was lost sight 
of. 

“Our present method gets the active attention and 
interest of the visitor without putting the visitor 
under any obligations at all and so gets over the 
preliminaries where so many possible sales are lost 
without difficulty and without effort. 

“After getting through the preliminaries of the 
sales the next thing done by the saleslady is to get 
the customer to tell why she is interested in the ap- 
pliance she is looking at. This is done by calling 
attention to the various features or uses of the ap- 
pliances and then noting how the visitor reacts to 
these things. For instance, suppose that the visitor 


is looking at a gas range and the saleslady calls the 
visitor’s attention to the oven. Suppose that, right 
away, the visitor manifests a deep interest in this 
feature of the stove. The saleslady then tells about 
the things said by some of the purchasers about this 
feature and tells about the things that can be done 
with the oven. This leads the visitor to tell about 
some of her troubles and some of her desires for a 
better oven and this shows the saleslady that the 
oven is the thing to emphasize in making the sale. 
And of course when we know what feature of an 
appliance most greatly interests the prospect we are 
in a much better position to put over the sale than 
we would be in otherwise. 

“Having gotten along this far and having had a 
chatty talk with the visitor the saleslady gets the 
prospect’s name and address. This, too, is done in a 
way which will not arouse the antagonism of the 
prospect. 

“Oh, by the way,’ the saleslady says, ‘I want to 
mail you our new cook book. Sign your name and 
address here and Ill mail it to you in a day or so.’ 

“The prospect unhesitatingly signs the card and 
in this way we have the name and address. 

“All this takes much less time to put over than it 
does to explain. And with all this information in 
her possession the saleslady bluntly asks the viSitor 
if she is in the market for a gas range, or whatever 
the appliance may be that she has manifested an in- 
terest in. By this time the visitor feels quite friend- 
ly toward the saleslady and she tells the saleslady 
just what the situation is at home and, perhaps, en- 
lists the saleslady’s promise of help in getting Friend 
Husband to buy the range. All of which makes an 
ally instead of an antagonist of the visitor and all of 
which is of really immense help in making sales.” 

This interesting and rather unusual slant on the 
proposition of selling more appliances to visitors to 
the gas company’s salesroom will, undoubtedly, offer 
worth while ideas and suggestions to other gas 
company appliance department managers which they 
will be able to use with profit in extending their 
business. 





For Better Business and Better 
Business Feeling 


A few timely suggestions applicable to the appliance field 
J. B. Dillon 


At times “big business” men fail to agree on cer- 
tain procedure, just as much as the “smaller business” 
men do, for in truth the same problems confront all, 
in a greater or less degree. Withal, every business 
man, regardless of his business proportions, desires 
and must make a success of it or he will have no 
business. Success in business should create a certain 
amount of joy, or there is something the matter with 
the business man. That we are not amiss when we 
make this statement, let us see what James Simp- 
son, president of Marshall Field & Co., has to say: 





“Any man who goes into business with but 
one thought, asking grimly how much he is going to 
get out of it in dollars and cents, will probably get 
actually less dollars and little, if any, of the joy of 
the man who approaches the business from a quiet 
and different angle,—from the angle of doing some- 
thing worth while, building, creating, serving!” 


A New Ideal 
From W. E. Creed, president of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, we are informed: 
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“The public utility industry has been revolution- 
ized in its ethics and standards. Its ideal must be, 
and now is: SERVICE, and it is worth while devot 
ing one’s life to making this new ideal a reality to the 
people. There is a tremendous lot of fun in dealing 
directly and frankly and honorably with the people, 
and in striving to instill in the public utility world 
that state of mind which makes a man say: ‘What 
can I give?’ instead of ‘What can I get’?” 

An Introspection 

It may be admitted that a man must think in dol 
lars and cents to make a successful business; still, as 
Mr. Simpson says, if that is all he thinks of, he will 
reap only a few dollars and cents. 

The idea is to be careful of what you sell, and 
how you sell it. Misrepresentation will never do. It 
destroys the repeat orders which are the bricks in 
the foundation of business building. Many bricks are 
needed to complete a foundation and many repeat 
orders to build business. Mr. Creed frankly admits 
that there is fun in business, and he is a gas man! 

Are you deriving pleasure from your business? 
If not, why not? Ask yourself these questions and 
apply the remedy. 


A Sure Cure 

Too many of us envy the other fellow because he 
seems to be doing so much more business than we 
are; in fact, he has just enlarged his store to take 
care of the increased business, and we cannot rest 
content, seeing such things going on, and we, too, 
are trying so hard. 

Have you ascertained what the increment of re 
ceipts and expenses are, and what the ultimate 
profit is? 

If you coald get the exact figures and get some 
of these merchants to testify, truthfully, you would 
find that the increased expenses have, in many cases, 
reduced the erstwhile profits, and that you are really 
saving more money than those you envy; that the 
worry to the man you envy is far greater and real 
than your own imaginary ailments. 


An Explanation 

It is not the intention here to say that we should 
be satisfied with a “poke-hole” of a place, nor to be 
afraid of enlarging our business because of the rea 
sons cited in the foregoing; but it is the intention 
to try and squash imaginary ills, and to instill a 
fighting spirit and to keep eternally fighting. If that 
is done, we may find it necessary to enlarge our store 
with a handsome increment of profits, or accept in- 
creased profits by bigger and better sales in our 
present store, and not, as many have done, spend 
money for useless space, vain display, and then reap 
hitter regrets. 

Selecting Our Road 

No better road could be selected to ride on to 
Success than the road of SERVICE, and surely the 
seller of gas appliances sells service with every 
utensil sold, especially so when he sells a first-class 
make of gas range or water heater, and all of the 
modern ranges and heaters, turned out by reputable 
manufacturers, are first-class. 

Right here is where we must be careful and not 
represent what we know is inferior to be equal in 





every way to a first-class article by saying that the 
only difference is in the size and shape, and that is 
why the price varies. 

lhe difference is in the class of materials used, and 
that is everything, and we must freely state it. 

People Will Pay 

if we ascertain the probable life of an inferior 
made range, heater, etc., and that of first-class ones, 
and then explain the reason for the difference in the 
cost, people will pay the difference. Do not argue that 
the higher price will be too great for the purse, but 
mention your instalment plan. A house without an 
instalment plan that caters to all classes of people, 
and hopes to supply household utensils, will be in- 
deed lucky if it gets much trade. When people learn 
to have faith in you they will be satisfied customers, 
and better advertising never was and never will be. 

Some Sales Ideas 

Do not forget that the old-fashioned tea kettle on 
a gas range will serve all the hot water needed in 
the summer months, if people do not feel that they 
can afford to pay for water tanks and gas heaters, 
and that hot water may be had within the shortest 
time possible with the kettle over a gas flame, pro- 
vided, of course, one of the modern gas heaters is not 
available. There is nothing to equal the instantane- 
ous gas water heater in supplying copious amounts of 
hot water, in the shortest time possible, in any kind 
of weather, and we should be proud to assert that 
fact. 

Oh, yes, we have gas heaters of water that do not 
require storage tanks, and with one match and ten 
seconds of time and we have a continuous stream of 
water from luke warm to about 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Wonderful! Yes, and our sales should be won- 
derful and would be, too, if we would make these 
facts known. 

Show Window Display 

Place one of your favorite gas ranges in the win- 
dow and alongside any of the following cards. Al- 
ternate the cards, daily, or place two in each day, but 
never crowd the window with anything. Crowding 
spoils the effect most desired. 

HONESTLY 

We are proud of our ————— Gas Range, and 

are proud to show it. You'll be proud to own 

one, and our terms, like the range, are so pleas- 
ing. Please come in and let us demonstrate. No 
obligations to buy unless you are willing, and we 
know you will be when you become acquainted 
with our ——— ee, 

GOLLY, BUT IT’S HOT—— 

Yes, there’s quite a lot more hot weather ere the 

autumn leaves begin their fall. You can lessen 

the terrors of Ole Sol’s wayward boy, around 
your home and kitchen, by shooing him away 
with one of our —— Gas Ranges. 

Let us show you and sell you on our easy terms. 

Every gas utensil seller should placard about his 
store: “You Can Do It Cheaper, Better and Quicker 
with Gas.” This slogan is the truth, and it is as 
great in its psychological portent as any of the other 
sayings of the various businesses, and, as for the 
lasting pleasure, Gas holds its own. 

Come on, let’s go. 








Selling the Gas Idea to the Bride 


How window displays play up kitchen utensils and appliances of 
all sorts 


W. B. Stoddard 


In this article there is brought out the idea of com- 
bining displays of various kitchen utensils, appliances, 
cooking vessels and the like and a regular gas display 
to make a more direct and more effective appeal, 
particularly to the bride. By attracting attention to 
various kitchenware, by furnishing special service in 
demonstrating gas appliances and their use, by giving 
advice regarding cooking and preserving, the idea 
of gas as the clean, uniform fuel, the fuel par excel- 
lence of the modern kitchen, was put over with em- 
phasis. The gas company in signifying its willing- 
ness to help the prospective customer by practical 
demonstrations and advice creates thereby a feeling 
of good will and benefits by increased sales of gas. 


Dealers are approaching the buying public from 
a different angle these days. Instead of merely 
trying to sell a gas range they are selling the idea 
of the convenience of gas for all cooking purposes. 
With this idea in mind many gas companies have 
fitted up model kitchens with hot water connections, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, and all the cooking 
utensils to delight the heart of the housewife. In 
these surroundings a domestic science expert cooks 
delicious roasts, biscuits and pastries, and shows con- 
clusively that the even heat of the gas oven is far 
superior to the fluctuating temperatures of even the 
best regulated coal and wood ranges. The differ- 
ence in labor is so obvious that little need be said 
on this point, as the housewife can see for herself. 

From this new point of view, the plan of the 
Peoples Gas Stores of Chicago, will be found an ex- 
cellent business policy. They not only sell gas 
power, and gas ranges, but kitchen cabinets, re- 
frigerators, and all kinds of aluminum and pyrex 
(the two most efficient wares) cooking utensils, 
and give extensive publicity to their kitchen equip- 
ment. They first interest the housewife in the ad 
vantages of pyrex utensils—where the sides as well 
as the top of the cooking food can be seen—and 
aluminum utensils—the ware that is so light and so 
easily cleaned; then in the convenient refrigerator, 
kitchen cabinet and gas range, that save so many, 
many steps, and lastly show that the cake, prepared 
at a minimum of labor with the aid of the refrigera- 
tor and kitchen cabinet, with the light aluminum 
utensils, will also be baked with the least trouble in 
a gas range (that bakes the cake and not the cook) 
so that milady is assured of the success of the fin- 
ished product through the even heat of gas. 


Novel Service Departments Maintained 


They maintain a number of service departments 
that are of inestimable benefit to the young 


including brides. 
free 


housekeeper Domestic science 
experts advice on cooking, meal 
planning, child feeding, laundry work, and econom1 
cal buying. Everybody is invited to bring their prob 
lems on any of these subjects to them Unusual 
difficulties are ironed out in a personal talk, while 
their booklets and pamphlets on these matters give 
much practical advice to the novice, who desires to 
obtain a general knowledge of modern housekeeping. 
There are lectures on different phases of house 
keeping given from time to time, to which the pub 
lic in invited, and frequent demonstrations of the 
efficiency of the gas range, hot water heater, gas 
laundry stove, etc. 


give 





Of all their methods of publicity none is wider 
reaching in its influence than their battery of win- 
dow displays. These windows are not large, but 
each is arranged to give the effect of a picture in a 
frame, lighted with concealed lights that throw the 
full force of the rays on the objects displayed. Each 
window features a single line—ranges, cabinets, 
cooking utensils, hot water heaters, tanks, refrig- 
erators, etc., while the corner window, larger than 
the others, is given over to the reproduction of a 
modern kitchen, where every convenience is shown 
in its appropriate place. Compactness takes the 
place of size, and while there is plenty of light and 
air, the cook can prepare an entire meal without 
stepping more than ten paces in any direction. 


Constant Appeal to the Bride 


They realize that weddings take place every month 
in the year, so they by no means confine their appeal 
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to brides to the months of June and September, but housekeeping and the bride’s good judgment,” and 


arrange displays of special interest to the young 
people at regular intervals all through the year. 
recently shown featured the convenient pyrex and 
aluminum working utensils. Since bride and groom 
see life through rose hued spectacles, the background 
of this display was very appropriately made of cur 
tains of rose hued silk, with garlands of pink roses 
and green foliage. Through a large archway in the 
rear a glimpse of the interior of the main floor sales 
room was had, and here, prominently displayed in the 
foreground was a table piled high with aluminum 
coffee and tea pots, preserving kettles, and all sorts 
of the smaller cooking utensils. In the window 
a long, low table, partially covered with a pink silk 
scarf which trailed down across the floor, and across 
the silk was thrown a long garland of pink and white 
On this table was a good selection of alumi 
num and pyrex cooking equipment. 

The second display had walls of light green, with 
panels of pink and purple. In the corners were 
formal, clipped trees, with pink flowers. The wood- 
work was gilded and the archway in the rear was 
hung with curtains of rose colored silk. As in the 
case of the first window, the second also had a long, 
low table, partially covered with a pink silk scarf, on 
which reposed a dozen articles of pyrex and alumi 
num ware. In both windows were artistically let 
tered cards: 

THE PRIDE OF THE BRIDE 

is in the pretty furnishings of her home. This 

beautiful fifteen piece aluminum set, and five 

glass mixing bowls is priced at only $25.00. 

The corner window is fitted up as a model kitchen 
—a symphony in blue and white. An open kitchen 
cabinet at one end was filled with aluminum and 
pyrex ware as well as articles of food. In the centre 
was a gas range and at one side a gas hot water 
heater. A card by the cabinet suggested: “This 
cabinet is properly stocked with cooking utensils. 
Just see how neatly it takes in everything and keeps 
all within easy reach.” A card by the range advised: 
“A good small range—just right for a small family 
in a small kitchen.” Another very pertinent card 
suggested : 


Two 


Was 


roses. 


JUST FOR TWO. 

After the honeymoon is over, and you must get 
down to brass tacks, there is no better place to 
buy your kitchen equipment than 

THE PEOPLES GAS STORES. 
Varied Window Displays 

Another pair of windows arranged in the late 
spring to call the attention of the bride to aluminum 
and pyrex wares, could be used to equal advantages 
for the summer and fall brides. The aluminum win- 
dow was of the open back variety permitting the 
array of gleaming aluminum on the tables and in 
the show cases to be seen. Two tables were placed 
in the window, covered with white satin cloths, with 
long bows and streamers of broad pink ribbon. On 
one of the tables was set all manner of aluminum 
utensils, each article having a little price card, while 
on the other were shown several complete sets, 
nested, selling at $45.00 each. Down front was a 
bridal boquet and two cards, “Mirro reflects good 





“Have You Been Invited to a Wedding ?7—Aluminum 
nade up into outfits suitable for a bride is suggested 
as a much appreciated gift.” To further interest the 
seeker after bridal gifts, inside the store a very 
pleasant breakfast room suggested pyrex as an ap- 
propriate bridal offering. The room—or aleove—was 
done entirely in fawn tints, and disclosed a table with 
white spread. On it was a box just unwrapped, in 
which reposed several articles of pyrex, while others 
were displayed on chairs. On a stand were shown 
a number of cards and envelopes, and a card ad 
vised: “Ask the salesman to give you a greeting 
card and envelope for sending your gift message.” 
During the canning season their model kitchen was 
transformed into a home The floor 


cannery. was 
covered with a sanitary rug to prevent stains. The 


table held a collection of canning accessories, while 
the cabinet shelf displayed many of the smaller 
aluminum utensils. The large canning vessels and a 
steam pressure cooker were scattered over the floor 
and a big card announced: 

THE FRUIT IS RIPENING IN THE HOT 

SUMMER SUN. 

The canning season will soon be in full blast. 
The PEOPLES GAS STORES offer the best of 
aluminum and pyrex canning materials to make 
your canning operations easier 
Canning demonstrations were given at intervals, 

showing how to conserve gas and what utensils to 
use for greatest efficiency. These demonstrations 
were staged before the canning season actually 
opened, and resulted in the purchase of a large quan 
tity of pyrex and aluminum by housewives who had 
been “shown” the efficiency of modern cooking uten 
while they were more than ever sold on the 
idea of gas to eliminate the greater part of the heat, 
the dirt, and the labor of the canning season. 


sils 


HOW MUCH HORSEPOWER HAS A HORSE? 

More than a hundred years ago James Watt took 
the strength of a “strong London draft-horse” as a 
unit of measurement to indicate the power of his 
steam engine. This unit, which was the amount of 
energy that would raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one 
minute, he called one horsepower. 

Electric motors, automobile engines and all other 
forms of energy-producing machinery have been 
measured in terms of Watt's horsepower ever since. 

Now the unit of measurement, originally taken 
from a horse, is to be used to measure the strength 
of other horses, to determine, in terms of mechanical 
horsepower, how strong they are. There has been 
designed a wagon, the wheels of which are geared to 
a hydraulic pump by means of which any required 
pull can be established and a uniform load resistance 
maintained. To this wagon will be harnessed vari- 
ous types of from the lordly Percheron, 
weighing a full ton, to the nine-hundred-pound light- 
harness horse, and from the results there will be es 
tablished a ratio between weight and strength sim 
ilar to the tables for electric motors, showing the 
number of horsepower delivered for every kilowatt 
of energy consumed. 
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Service and Merchandising 


How service campaign resulted in merchandise sales. 


Appliance 


business must be gone after 


WA. 


Moses 


Commercial Manager Empire Gas and Electric Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


By forgetting appliance sales for the time being 
and concentrating all efforts on the development of 
public confidence and good will by an intensive serv- 
ice campaign, a firm, strong and lasting foundation 
was established on which the future sales structure 
was built. Then, when the salesmen went out to 
sell, the returns were most gratifying. “Service is 
the S, which when crossed with the two marks of 
confidence and good will, makes the sign of the 
dollar $.” 

Central station companies have a legitimate field 
in appliance merchandising. Both the industrial and 
the domestic branches of this field require further 
development. The service of a gas company is in- 
complete unless it affords proper appliances in which 
the gas can be utilized to best advantage. Appliance 
business must be gone after. It will not come of its 
own accord. 

This paper was delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Commercial Section of the Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association, June 28 and 29, 1923: 


The subject of this paper as assigned me has been 
divided into two sub-titles, namely: Service and 
Appliances, each of which is of such great import- 
ance to central stations that I cannot hope to fully 
cover either and therefore such will not be my inten- 
tion. Instead it is merely my desire to touch a few 
of the high lights, trusting that points here and 
there may be of interest and help to my associates 
in the Gas and Electric Industry. 

What is Merchandising? Someone nas said, 
“Merchandising is the coordinating of all elements 
which enter into the distribution and sates of a 
product.” 


Service and Merchandising Closely Related 

The first, last, and all the time objective of Gas 
and Electric Companies is to serve the public by the 
sale of more gas and electricity, our products, at 
the most reasonable rates. With this in mind an- 
other question arises. What is the chief element en- 
tering into the sale of gas and electricity? ‘The 
answer undoubtedly is Service. Without Service we 
cannot exist. 

All Commercial or New Business Departments are 
organized to build up our gas output and our electric 
load through the sale and promotion of appliances. 
To attempt an appliance merchandising effort with- 
out service would be useless. Likewise without the 
proper appliances to merchandise, the attempt would 
be a failure. With confidence once established 





through Service, the sale of appliances becomes not 
only possible but comparatively easy. 

Repetition of part of an article prepared sometime 
ago by the writer may be of interest at this point. 


A Campaign for Confidence and Good Will 

_A few years ago the Empire Gas and Electric 
Company adopted a policy which was considered at 
that time a bit radical. New Business Departments 
were told to forget Appliance Sales and concentrate 
on the development of our customers’ confidence and 
good-will. Incidentally, the management predicted 
that appliance sales would not suffer if the new 
policy was correctly carried out. So with a little mis- 
giving the work was commenced. 

In order to go about the task intelligently and 
thoroughly, our city was divided into four sections, 
each being in direct charge of a competent trained 
employee known as Service Supervisor. «tis duties 
were to canvass each home in his territory, adjust 
appliances, instruct the housewife, maid, cook and in 
some cases the husband, in the correct use of same. 
Instruction on reading of meters, method of com- 
puting bills, information on the newest labor-saving 
gas and electric devices and hundreds of other points 
were given. 

No direct effort was made to sell merchandise, but 
a card system was kept with a record for each cus- 
tomer. At frequent intervals, literature of a sales 
nature on appliances was mailed to those whose rec- 
ords indicated might be prospects. Nearly a year 
was necessary to complete our first canvass, at the 
end of which we found to our surprise that our mer- 
chandising business far outreached the previous 
year’s record. 

In addition, a stock selling campaign was con- 
ducted, the entire issue being sold in five days. The 
following year, a similar but larger issue was sold 
in three days, proving without a doubt that we were 
accomplishing much toward our objective, which 
might be termed building for the future. 

Since that time the service work has been con- 
tinued with similar success, with a little more direct 
sales effort being made in conjunction. 


Indirect Sales Effort Successful. 


During the past two years a schedule of sales cam- 
paigns on the major appliances has been carried out 
and our service supervisors have in every case sup- 
plied 90 per cent of the prospects. Each man has 
his own business cards which are used liberally and 
rarely a day passes without a request from our cus- 
tomers that Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, representing 
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the Empire Gas and Electric Company, call at his 
or her home. Invariably such a call means an ap- 
pliance sale. 

This effort is being enlarged this year among the 
manufacturing plants of the city, in that a power 
engineer and an industrial gas engineer from our 
company are working along similar lines. It is true 
that if you look for trouble you will find it and we 
are looking for it, finding it and earnestly trying to 
correct it. 

Service rendered faithfully and honestly earns its 
own reward and also earns greater returns for those 
giving it. With the increasing number and uses of 
appliances, every call for service means the pos 
sibility of a future prospect. They should not be 
overlooked. Service cheerfully and gladly given pro 
duces results that are immeasurable. Some may say, 
sell your appliances first and then give service. Why 
not give service first, sell your merchandise second, 
and give them service also! 

Service is the big element to be co-ordinated with 
the distribution and sale of any product. Service is 
the S which when crossed with the two marks of 
confidence and good will, makes the sign of the 
Dollar—$. Central stations of to-day with thei 
earnest,endeavor to give the best possible service 
should set the example as modern merchandisers of 
Gas and Electric Appliances. 


Appliance Merchandising 


During the past few years we have seen a numbet 
of gas and electric companies disband their selling 
organizations and surrender their appliance depart- 
ments to less experienced hands. We have recently 
seen these same companies getting back into the ap 
pliance game, reorganizing their sales staffs and 
launching forth in an endeavor to recover the steady 
increase in Gas and Electric sales, which they frankly 
admit were being lost. 

The merchandising of appliances by Central Sta 
tions is here to stay. We owe it to our customers to 
promote the sale of only the best and most efficient 
devices for home comfort and labor saving. Our cus 
tomers are instinctively looking to us for advice on 
such matters and we must be in a position to serve 
them well. This is no reflection whatever on the 
dealers, the master plumber, or the home furnish 
ing merchant. There is room for all, and good, clean 
competition is always an asset. The Gas and Elec- 
tric utility has, however, a genuine selling task ahead 
to educate the dealer, the plumber, and all other mer- 
chants dealing in gas and electric appliances to our 
ideal of service. With a mutual spirit of co-opera 
tion, this can be done with profit to all concerned. 


Domestic and Industrial Appliance Fields 


Our appliance market is divided into two natural 
groups, domestic and industrial. The domestic field 
has until recently received the greater attention, but 
is by no means exhausted. In some instances, it is 
hardly touched. The industrial field has neen sadly 


neglected, especially in regard to the application of 
gas to industrial heat treating, although this con- 
dition is now being corrected, due no doubt to the 


scarcity and high price of other fuels, and to the 
loss on our part of considerable of the gas lighting 
load. 

The year 1923 shows every sign of being a record 
breaker as far as domestic appliance sales are con 
cerned. Business is good, unemployment is forgot 
ten, wages are on the upward trend along with the 
price of all materials, home-building projects are 
rapidly taking form, all of which means a greater 
market for our products. Real merchandising will 
produce a new volume of sales in 1923. 


Must Go After Business 


3ut let us not for one minute think that this busi 
ness is going to come to us without an effort. If 
the public has been sold on our sincere effort to 
serve well and on our attitude of good will, then the 
time is ripe for some honest to goodness new busi 
ness effort. And after all there is only oue way to 
secure business and that is to go after it. Our cus 
tomers are waiting to be told about the modern ap- 
pliances and their usefulness and many advantages. 

The members of this committee are all well versed 
in the various appliances now on the market and in 
the modern merchandising of them. I will not then 
do more than very briefly touch on the more im 
portant points. 

A carefully worked out program of domestic sales 
‘ampaigns on the major appliances, such as gas 
ranges, water heaters, laundry irons, ironers, house 
heaters and various other appliances used in the 
household is very essential. 


None, I am sure, will dispute my claim that the 
latest gas range is one of the easiest appilances to 
sell to-day. Many such sales are replacements and 
do not secure any direct additional revenue. They 
do, however, give us an opportunity to be of real 
service in placing a more efficient, more useful and 
more beautiful cooking device in the hands of the 
housewife. Water heaters, on the other hand, should 
receive an ever increasing amount of our attention 
The water heater field, and when I speak of water 
heaters, I refer to automatic instantaneous and auto 
matic storage type, is practically undeveloped. From 
it we can to a large degree secure our additional do 
mestic gas output. 

In the industrial branch, new and varied uses are 
being found for gas and electricity and we must 
secure another large increase in load from them. 
Here again we must go after it. A systematic can- 
vass should be the first step and the follow up must 
be intelligent and intensive. 

Advertising has reached a plane where it deserves 
more of our earnest study. Persistence in the ad 
vertising of our appliances endeavors will bring 
large returns but only when carried out constantly 
and with a fixed purpose. 

We who are in the commercial field of the 
and Electric business have a great responsibility and 
likewise a great opportunity. We are more than ap 
pliance promoters. We are rendering a service to 
the public and every time we sell an appliance we 
first sell service. With such an attitude, our ap- 
pliance departments cannot fail. 


Gas 
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By WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


A Lack of Knowledge Retards Sales 


The factors which undoubtedly retard the selling 
efficiency of many salesmen are: lack of knowledge 
of the product or service he is selling, lack of knowl- 
edge of its application and a scant knowledge of the 
home or industrial field and business in general. 


The man who is deficient in general business train- 


ing encounters the most insidious difficulties of all. 
Lacking a broad general knowledge, he _ slips, 
stumbles and fumbles the moment he is drawn away 
from his specialty and thus he becomes weak in the 
eyes of his customer, whether the customer be a 


home manager or the manager or superintendent of 
opinions, 


an industrial enterprise, and his even 
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with respect to what he is trying to sell, are at once 
discounted, becoming colorless and without convic- 
tion. This lack of general and current business 
knowledge creates an impression of mediocrity, 
and thus sets up a negative reaction in the mind of 
the prospectve customer which always endangers 
the sale or future sales. 

A lack of knowledge at least to “opinionate” on 
topics and methods of current and general interest 
usually results in failing to engender confidence 
which is the basis, as it were, of merchandising, as 
it is practiced to-day. 

Get all the facts about your appliance, about fuels, 
about your company, “read the book’ but do not con- 
fine your knowledge to the narrow path of your own 
particular field—become interested in the other fel- 
low’s business. The more knowledge you have 
of business in general, the more applications you will 
find for your specialty. 


Broad General Knowledge an Asset 


\ great asset to any salesman is to be able to tell 
folks something more than mere facts about the 
merchandise or service he has to sell, for most 
folks have a thirst for knowledge or a curiosity about 
things in general. 





A broad general knowledge, which can be acquired 
by reading the daily newspaper, your trade paper 
and the better magazines, does not, however, nec 
essarily result in the salesman’s “muddying the 
water” by talking “conditions”; contrariwise; his 
broad general knowledge will enable him to avoid 
talking conditions, especially those which, in any 
way, may reflect unfavorably on the mind of his 
prospect, and cause him to delay purchase. 

A knowledge of general business should therefore 
be acquired by the salesman, so that he may be 
able to converse authoritatively on subjects of cur- 
rent and common interest and at the same time 
gauge his conversation so that he reflects optimism 
only. In other words, he must employ his knowl- 
edge knowingly. 

The other day we ran across an advertisement of 
a Public Utility Company that carried this slogan: 
“Service Follows the Appliance” and as we looked 
at the illustrations of the appliance advertised we 
wondered—why ? 


Do Not Overcrowd Your Display Window 
The show window in your store should be re- 
garded as a part of your selling organization. It 
should be tastefully decorated, always neat and 


















clean. It should never be over crowded. Displays 
for the window may well be built on the “close-up 
idea” which A. W. Humm explains in “The Vulcan 
Bulletin” for June. 
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“Tastefully Decorated.” 


Let your display “excite interest, offer a choice” 
and “show the importance of the line” displayed, but 
stop there; do not confuse the attention of “the 
looker;” get his attention, arouse his interest and 
invite him into your store where you can give him 
a personal demonstration. 
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Do Not Disappoint Your Customer 

Disappointment and dissatisfaction are twins. 
When a merchant makes a promise and fails to live 
up to it, he builds up a feeling of ill will in the mind 
of his customer that he may never be able to break 
down. Did you ever notice that no difference how 
long a prospect has been considering the purchase of 
an appliance, when he finally makes up his mind to 
purchase it, he “wants it installed yesterday’’—that 
is human nature at work. We are all like that. 
We derive our greatest pleasure from anticipation. 
When you sell an appliance and know that you can 
not install it until the day after to-morrow, do not 
say that it will be installed to-morrow. Start the 
sale off right and keep the customer satisfied, let him 
know that you can be depended upon. Accord your 
customer the same attention and service you your- 
self expect. 











Health and Happiness. 


Know your product above all things and believe 
in it. Knowing your product in the gas appliance 
business should mean a knowledge of gas, gas pres- 
sures and heat units, water and water pressure, air 
and air pressure and many other things and how t 
combine them to be of the greatest service to the 
customer. Gather this knowledge as you go, and 
sell your customer gas service. 

If you are selling the woman, sell her freedom 
from kitchen and laundry drudgery; show her what 
an all gas kitchen and home laundry can mean to 
her, to her home and happiness. Show her how 
these modern home departments will bring her 
added health and happiness and enable her to have 
more time for self development. 

The chief affair of a merchant is to render his 
customers an immediate, understandable service. In 
other words he must demonstrate that he actually 
wants and is anxious for their business. He wants 
his customers to come back again and again, so that 
he may grow and enlarge his business and add to 
the service he renders. 


The merchant who fs not held back by precedent, 
who uses mobile methods, will be the one to arrive 
at the goal of success before the bell rings. The 


other one may reach a goal, too—and he may be- 
‘success,” but there will be no crowd to 


lieve it is 





cheer him nor will the band be playing. As he looks 
about, the place will be anything but satistying, tor 
in reality he will have arrived at Mediocreville. 
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The more co-operation we, as salesmen and mei 
chandisers, give the advertising manufacturer, the 
surer will be our reward in the way of sales volume 
There is, almost without exception, no national ad 
vertiser of home appliances who, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the Advertising Agency that handles 
his account, is not bending every effort to co-operate 
with the merchant and the salesman in cutting down 
lost motion in distribution and in merchandising 
phases generally. The manufacturer, who lays out 
a national advertising campaign and who tells the 
industry about it through the advertising pages of 
the trade magazines usually has an organization that 
“follows-up” with real dealer helps. He is the man 
to lean toward—for he has vision and is willing to 
back it with cash for advertising to help the dealer 

Direct advertising is one of the most popular 
forms of advertising in use to-day. Direct adver 
tising is growing for the simple and sure reason that 
it is co-operative. National advertising with a tie- 
in of local advertising, both newspaper and direct, is 
increasing sales volume wherever and whenever it 
is used consistently. The slogan is use newspaper 
advertising and go direct to the customer. If you 
are not prepared to produce direct advertising turn 
to the advertising pages of this magazine. There 
you will find manufacturers who will co-operate 
with you in producing it and in some instances who 
will provide it for you. Your local newspaper will 
help you with copy and lay-out and in a great many 
cases go so far as to provide mats for your news- 








You can not afford not to know the 


paper edition. 
local newspaper folks anyhow and in going to them 
on a business basis you will often build up some 


mighty fine friendships. In approaching the news- 
paper man you will find that he is more interested 
in his work than any other class; he is one type of 
American who fully enjoys his work, even though 
like all other Americans he may take it seriously. 
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Turn-over is greatly enhanced when local effort 
and national effort work hand in hand. To derive 
the maximum benefit from advertised merchandise, 
co-operation between manufacturer and distributor 
is absolutely necessary. This applies to both news- 
paper and direct advertising plans. National adver- 
tised goods are known goods and folks are more apt 
to ask for them. Take your own case. How many 
times do you go into a store and call for a tube of 
shaving cream—again, how many times do you say 
“Give me some of that good stuff of “Jim Henry’s” 
or I want a tube of Palmolive.” Your answer will 
also show you why you call for friends, known 
merchandise, and why you take no chances with a 
fad or an unknown. 











Mark-down is as important in merchandising as 
“mark-up.” It sometimes happens that a merchant, 
in conducting a “mark-down” sale, neglects to con- 
sider his method of “mark-up” and actually sells at 
a loss when his intention was and his opinion is that 
he is selling at cost, the “mark-down” sales being 
conducted to move an over-stock. 

To illustrate: Suppose we purchase a stock of 
space heaters which costs us $12.00 (per unit), which 
we decide must be “marked-up” 40 per cent in order 
to render us a fair profit and take care of the over- 
head—$12.00 plus 40 per cent equals $16.80, our sell- 
ing price. Now suppose we, for some reason, de- 
sire to dispose of our stock quickly and decide to 
do so by a “mark-down” sale. If we had no record 
of our “mark-up” other than memory that we added 
40 per cent we would no doubt make our resale price 
less 40 per cent, the “mark-down” price, or 40 per 





cent off of $16.80, which would give us a sale of 
$10.08 which in reality would be a loss of $1.92 per 
unit. 


W. H. Emm says— 

“IT never get too well acquainted with a customer. 
I guess the reason for it is I can’t forget an ex- 
perience I once had with a fellow who got so well 
acquainted with me that every time we met he 
would slap me on the back. This fellow got to know 
me so well I just had to dodge him or submit to a 
beating, and I figure most folks are agreed with 
me, and that they will detour a bore and a beating 
every day if necessary.” 

W. H. Emm says- 

“I always tell the boys I’d rather buy lead pencils 
than anything I know of unless it’s order blanks. 
But when I buy lead pencils I hope you boys will use 
them mostly on order blanks, with the lead next to 
the paper. I figure a good salesman has no use for 
an eraser and that’s why I buy pencils without them.” 


W. H. Emm says— 

“I think everyone likes the fellow at the head of 
the procession. I know in every selling organization 
I’ve ever been connected with, the fellow who led 
the procession was the ‘boy that brought home the 
hominy.’ ” : 

They called him “The Poor Fish” because he 
werked all the time. He worked even when the 
boss was not around, and he was always “getting 
up” new ideas. He did not seem to mind if they said 
his ideas were rotten, he just kept on—he was a 
funny guy, never satisfied to go on and “get by” or 
“let George do it”—his fellow employees could not 
understand it, nor can they understand, now that 
he is considered an important factor in the organiza- 
tion. They still do not know how he did it. The 
President says it was because he “hit the ball” and 
“hit it regular in a different way.” 





Not long ago one of the more progressive adver- 
tising agencies conducted an investigation to ascer- 
tain the sale of advertised goods compared with non- 
advertised. The investigation ran true to form for 
the two hundred people questioned, 72 per cent pre- 
ferred advertised goods, while of the total 64 per 
cent indicated that they would be satisfied only with 
advertised goods, even though the price was some- 
what higher. 

We say this is true to form, for it has always been 
the opinion of the American Gas Journal that: Ad- 
vertising, by securing wider distribution, makes a 
product easier to sell rather than harder, and thus 
as advertising expenditures are increased, consumer 
acceptance is increased, which in turn makes for 
larger production. With a low production cost, a 
wide acquaintance and large sales there is bound to 
be decreased distribution cost as well as lower resale 
price. 
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Hampered Hot Water Heater Installations 


The business of specifying the proper appliance for 
furnishing hot water service must be the big brother 
to salesmanship. 


The determining factor in developing the existing 
water heater market is good salesmanship. Where 
sales are made on a basis of price, good salesman- 
ship is sometimes of little value, and very often 
when price is the determining factor, the installation 
frequently gives the consumer poor service, and in- 
stead of boosting gas hot water service or the par- 
ticular appliance, due to the “cheeseparer” variety of 
salesman, he becomes a disgusted customer. 

The average home, that has an adequate supply of 
hot water, does not appreciate the convenience of 
hot water service largely because of the fact that 
water supply lines and appliances are installed by 
“the lowest bidder.” The contractor who secures the 
general contract on the same basis, invariably per- 
suades the owner that there is “something just as 
good” and that many “frills” may be omitted. 

Elimination is the dominant word in the cut-price 
contractor’s vocabulary—for it is his stock in trade, 
if he did not “take-out” he would not be the lowest 
bidder. 
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Map Out Your Plans. 


The Commercial Manager and the advertising man 
should get this picture before them and see to it 
that their talks and advertising convince their cus- 
tomers, who may be contemplating building a new 
home or overhauling an old one, of the importance 
of these facts. 

It is the old story of “shaving” here and there, 
using a half inch water line instead of a three- 
quarter or larger as required, of omitting stop cocks 
and vents, of using black instead of galvanized pipe 
and bent nails instead of pipe straps. It is taken 
out of the price but workmanship is sacrificed and 
a poorly constructed installation is the result. 

Do not let “dog days” discourage you; get your 
house in order; get your plans out and reshape them, 


for in less than thirty days the Fall season will be 
upon us and buying for school needs will start the 
pendulum swinging. Buying for the home will again 
be in full swing, before you realize it. August is 
the month when you should open up your book of 
heating data and start your advertising, for gas 
heaters, to make the home comfortable on chilly 

















mornings and evenings. In August you can tell the 
story of adequate hot water service and how a gas 
fired water heater makes such possible. You will 
find plenty of things that will off-set the dog day 
discouragement, if you will but work on your plans 
for Fall selling and advertising. 


The Newspaper Should Be Your Friend 


If the man who handles the advertising for the 
gas company is on the alert and keeps his native 
American resourcefulness within easy reach, he may 
frequently tie into many schemes, that are worked 
out by the advertising manager of the locat news- 
papers that will prove very productive and at the 
same time strengthen the bond of friendsnip which 
should exist between the public service company and 
the gentlemen of the press. 

In one city where the writer was employed as an 
advertising man, the local papers had two very wide 
awake men as advertising managers. As an adver- 
tising man we naturally looked upon these gentle 
men as “kindred spirits” and always when we met, 
no matter what the occasion, whether at the daily 
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Figure Your Percentage. 


general meeting at the Post Office “to settle the 
destinies of the Nation” or at the Doctor’s Coca- 
Cola counter, our theme, of conversation would 
eventually be advertising. These mectings and dis- 
cussions, quickly built up a very pleasant friendship, 
(Continued on page 98.) 
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One Minute, Please! 


Are you the man I heard calling himself a failure? 


If you admit that you are a failure, you must be through. You must 
be calling it a life and quitting. Certainly no man need call himself a 


failure as long as he continues to live and move and work. 


Where there is life there is hope and there is something more. There 
is opportunity to keep on keeping on and many a success has been pulled 


out of failure at the last minute. 


Of course it takes backbone to brace up and make good after you 
have sort of made up your mind privately that you are a failure. You 
cannot pull off a last minute success with a wishbone, jawbone or a bone- 


head. Backbone is the only kind of bone that will help any. 


Just because some other people rate you a failure, even though they 
go so far as to tell you so, that doesn’t make you one. You will not admit 
you are one untilwyou are ready to quit. When you quit, then you are a 


failure indeed, and no getting around it. 


Vote No on any proposition that you are a failure, uniess you are 


willing to have on your gravestone an epitaph reading, ‘He quit too soon.” 


I thank you. 


FRANK FARRINGTON. 
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TRAINING THE SALESMAN 

We do not expect a man to be a good carpentei 
until he first 
learned how to handle the tools of his trade. 


has served his apprenticeship and 
We do 
not expect a man to be a good ball player until he 
has spent several seasons in training in learning the 
essentials of the game and how to apply them in 
practice. In fact, there is scarcely any worth-while 
activity that a man or woman can follow that does 
not require more or less training, more or less prac- 
tice in the art before any degree of perfection or 
efficiency can be acquired. 

When it comes to salesmanship, it is sometimes 
It is also 
held by many that a man who can sell one line of 


said that a salesman is born and not made. 
goods can sell another. For the fundamentals of 
salesmanship are held to be the same, in all spheres 
Both of these 
statements may be true, but to a limited degree only. 
Yet many salesmen are not born, but acquire selling 


of industry and human enterprise. 


skill by practice, experience and training. ‘Then, 
again, it is not always possible for a salesman to sell 
different merchandise, even similar merchandise 
closely related in origin and in use. 

Why is it, then, that the salesman is so often ex- 
pected to sell without training? Of course, all of 
us are salesmen in one sense or another, whether we 
We all must have 


something to sell to be of any value to ourselves and 


sell our services or merchandise. 


society, and some of us instinctively know how to get 
greater returns for what we have than others, and 
how to sell to those not particularly anxious to buy. 
But it is strange to see how many executives, how 
many merchants, expect salesmen to be successful 
without first receiving a preliminary. training, not 
only in salesmanship, but in the fundamentals of 
their product and its applications as well. This is 
still more surprising since often there is no more 
difficult branch of a business than the selling end, and 
in only very few cases indeed is the sale of a com- 
modity an easy matter. 

A salesman goes into a strange territory to sell 
his merchandise, is surrounded by all sorts of pitfalls 





and has to avoid all kinds of adverse situations in 


which the buyer is generally anxious to place him to 
avoid making a purchase. He is forced to use all the 
information and knowledge he possesses on the sub- 
ject in order to sell his goods. In many cases he is 
called upon to answer many different and difficult 
questions to show familiarity with all the various 
uses to which his product can be put, the efficiency 
in which it can be used, etc., etc. And still he is ex 
pected many times to acquire and possess all those 
qualifications of a successful salesman without pre- 
liminary training. 

The salesman must be trained to be a success, and 
particularly so in the gas business. For in selling 
gas and gas appliances, both for domestic and in 
dustrial uses, he is confronted with all sorts of prob 
lems. He is asked all sorts of technical and semi 
technical questions. He is expected to know all the 
advantages and disadvantages of gas in comparison 
with other fuels, besides the good features of ap- 
pliance or apparatus. He must often not only sell the 
appliances but actually prepare the way for even the 
consideration of fuel for a 
purpose. He how to advance the 
gas, the that 


are flung at him which tend to detract from its value 


gas as particular 


must know 


case of how to combat arguments 


and availability as an industrial fuel. He must know 
gas, the properties of gas, the ways in which it can 
be used, the effects which can be gained with it, the 
effeetiveness with which it can be employed for par- 
ticular purposes. He must have a wealth of all sorts 
of information, for he sells, not only a piece of ap- 
paratus, but he sells a service as well, a fuel. He can- 
not acquire all this information to supplement his 
fundamental skill and knowledge of salesmanship 
without first going through a set course of training. 

If the gas industry wants to hold its salesmen, if 
it wants to develop others for the future, if it wants 
to broaden out and extend the use of gas as an in- 
dustrial fuel, it must have salesmen who are well 
the details of 


It must have salesmen who can 


and who understand all 
and its utilization. 
go out 


trained 


gas 


and compete with those selling other fuels. 
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The industry today does possess such salesmen, but 
what of the future? The young men who enter the 
gas field and who strive to sell gas and gas appliances 
must be trained, must receive the benefits and ex- 
perience of their elders in order to make a success. 

It is upon them that the future of the gas industry 
depends. It is they who must carry on the work, 
started and brought to so high a point by their elders, 
by the salesmen who were instrumental in develop- 
ing the gas industry to the position it holds today. 
In these days of fine specialization, when competi- 
tion is severe, when research and investigation has 
brought other competitors into a field which was, and 
still is, essentially a gas field, it is necessary that the 
newcomers, the recruits, the embryonic salesmen 
of the future, the standard-bearers of the industry 
who must be relied upon to take up the work of 
their predecessors and push :t on toward even greater 
success, a greater goal than ever before conceived 
of, these salesmen of the future must receive a pre- 
liminary, thorough training, not only in all the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship, but in those of gas as well, 
so as to fit them for their great work of making gas 


the universal fuel of the future. 


SALESMEN 


In the August “Monthly Letter” issued by the 
American Exchange National Bank of New York 
City, in a paragraph under above heading, they say: 

“His importance considered, we hear remarkably 
little about the traveling salesman, the man who is 
so influential in keeping the mill wheels turning. 
The reason is, perhaps, that the other elements in 
modern business organization crowd the salesman 
off the scene. 
of undue modesty, he usually asserts himself when 


Nobody would accuse a good salesman 


there is occasion, but as a general thing he is more 
interested in keeping business moving than he is in 
yammering for public acknowledgment of his im- 
portance. The average mill-worker, who owes his 
very job to the salesmen in his organization, actually 
regards these market-makers as a species of parasite 
that lives upon his labor. This opinion of the sales- 
man could not be held if the worker had knowledge 
of even the rudiments of the system which enables 
him to live in comfort as compared with his probable 
state without organization. He knows 
vaguely that the goods he helps in making must be 
sold, but he has little knowledge of the actual opera- 
tion of exchange’and no appreciation whatever of the 
salesman as the god of the machine. The part played 
by the unobtrusive salesman in the development of 


modern 


modern commerce to the point at which it is able to 
provide a livelihood of sorts to roughly two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of the world, has never, as a matter 
of fact, been acknowledged or fully appreciated 
The predecessors of the modern salesman were such 
romantic figures as the sea-traders and the mer 
chants of Venice, who carried in their ships, or on the 
backs of camels and other pack-animals, the goods 
they offered for sale. The introduction of the factory 
system forced a change, and in England the travel- 
ing salesman became a ‘bagman’ who pursued the 
elusive buyer from pillar to post in his efforts to 
keep enough orders flowing into the factory to keep 
the workers in jobs and business on the books of his 
employer. 


Down South the salesman is a “drum- 


mer,’ in the East he is a “traveling salesman” or a 
“commercial traveler,” but everywhere he is the man 
behind the man behind the machine.” 

The above applies just as forcefully to the retail 
salesmen as to the salesmen representing the man- 


ufacturers. It is a tribute to this great body of re- 


sourceful and energetic men fully deserved. 


HERE AND THERE IN SELLING 
(Continued from page 95.) 


and one that, as we view it, was mutually profitable 
in many ways to all concerned. 

In the words of O. Henry, “phrase-distillers” are 
numerous and often their material takes the form of 
“boiler-plate” department articles which in turn is 
sold by the square yard to newspapers who cannot 
afford to employ special writers themselves. This 
fact was brought out by one of the newspaper 
men who said he would like to carry a department 
on home economics, but he had no time to prepare 
it and he did not want to run “boiler-plate.” This 
gave us an idea and we offered to conduct the de- 
partment for him provided we were not restricted to 
recipes. We explained that we did not want to 
“cramp” our style and that if we were permitted to 
“run wild” we would furnish copy for a column each 
week. This was agreed to and we ran a column 
under the head of “Helpful Hints to the Housewife.” 
In this column we ran three or four recipes, a menu 
for the week and a number of hints on the care of 
the gas range, fuel economies, and suggestions of 
all kinds that we believed might be helpful to the 
home manager. This column, needless to say, not 
only added to the features of the paper but it helped 
to give its readers a new idea now and then, from 
a “disinterested’ source, of gas appliances and gas 
service. 


The show window should be kept clean and free 
from signs and decoys. This part of your store is a 
wonderful sales agent if properly cared for, kept 
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clean and made bright by tasteful decorations. In 
making window displays try to avoid over crowding 
your windows. Decorate them with the idea of 
focusing the eye on one line of merchandise at a 
time. 

J. J. Burns, Superintendent of Domestic Sales for 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, is using 
a card about three foot square on the fenders of the 
street cars in that city to advertise a gas water 
heater that will furnish “Hotel Hot Water Service 
for the Home.” 


Tell the TRUTH about your merchandise all the 
time, and tell it to someone and you will continuously 
develop your market. The two “Hs” go a long way 
in successful merchandising: Honesty and Horse- 
sense. 


The All-Gas-Laundry is in its infancy. Eventually, 
when the commercial departments concentrate on 
this department of the home, it will be one of the 
industry’s most productive markets, both for appli- 
ances and for gas. Why not start your efforts in 
that direction to-day? Keep this in mind. How to 
have clean, sanitary clothes has ever been a problem 
for the woman, and if you can go to her with a plan 
to solve this problem you are bound to secure her at- 
tention. An All-Gas-Laundry will do it. 


Each and every employee of the public service 
company should take seriously the matter of build- 
ing good-will for the company by whom he is em- 
ployed. He should be a good-will advertisement in 
himself; he should remember that customers may 
ask questions that seem to him to be foolish, but at 
the same time he should remember that it is his 
duty to answer them in a way which does not betray 
his thought. “A soft answer turneth away wrath” 
is a saying worthy of deep consideration by the gas 
man. Unfavorable public opinion may be built up 
by making a sharp discourteous answer. 





Confidence in Selling * 


To gain the complete trust of the buyer, the sales- 
man must have confidence that his product is trust- 
worthy ; must have confidence that his dealer can se! 
it and transmit this confidence to the dealer. He 
must have confidence that his product is serviceable, 
useful and desirable to the ultimate user. 

This is also called “vision,” seeing ahead the way 
over obstacles that appear unsurmountable to those 
without confidence, without his vision. 

To get a good view across country, you must have 
elevation; in business and in selling, you must have 
elevation. When you show your prospect the things 
ahead, you bring him up to your elevation. 

Salesman Must First Be Sold Himself 

The salesman must first sell to himself. He wastes 

his own time, and the time of others, when he 


Oo > 
goes 


out and offers an article with which he is unfamiliar, 


*From Graphite, May-June, 1923. 





whose utility he is unconvinced of. Trying to sell 
thus unprepared is drudgery, and unprepared so- 
called salesmen become a nuisance to the buying 
public. 

The real salesman makes a complete study of his 
product. He compares it at every opportunity with 
competing articles of similar nature. He studies all 
competing products, but says little or nothing about 
them. If he has an entirely new device or invention, 
he tests it for every imaginable purpose for which 
it might be applied and becomes familiar with its 
workings. Knowing the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of his product, the salesman has confidence in 
it and can convey this confidence to others. Know- 
ing its limitations and being careful not to recom- 
mend the product beyond its effective range of use- 
fulness, he reassures the buyer as to his integrity 
and his conscientiousness, which increases the buyer’s 
confidence in his actual recommendations. 

Few are the buyers who are not offered many ways 
of spending every dollar they have to spend. They 
are compelled to assume a defensive attitude against 
many persuasive salesmen. This defense often be- 
comes a habit, and many things are said lightly by 
buyers to disparage products offered by salesmen, 
and many exaggerated things said in defense of the 
product in use which the salesman is trying to dis- 
place. When the salesman weakens in the face of 
this conversation, it is a sign of lack of confidence in 
his product, which the buyer is quick to recognize, 
so this lack of confidence confirms the buyer in his 
earlier choice. The buyer’s defense is natural and to 
be looked for. 

It is, in a way, a sort of loyalty in him to his own 
judgment. You may have a car that does not work 
well, that causes considerable expense all the time for 
repairs. You were proud of this car when you got it. 
It then embodied your best judgment within your 
means. You may learn later that your judgment 
was poor, and the car is a “mess of junk”—but you 
do not like to have anyone else tell you so. You 
may want a new and a better one with the greatest 
intensity of desire, yet if anyone tells you the blunt 
truth about the old one, you will come out grandly in 
its defense! A case where your loyalty transcends 
your sincerity. 

A salesman, secure with confidence in his product 
and in himself, can pass off these protestations for 
what they are worth, and in his turn may, with his 
confidence and enthusiasm, present his product as 
worthy of future loyalty and greater loyalty which 
shall overcome the less. Lack of confidence in the 
come-back to the usual buyer’s defense is bound to be 
disappointing to the buyer. It leaves him somewhat 
hopeless as to his prospect of getting a good article 
from this salesman and there is no action. When 
the buyer sees that in spite of his protestations and 
general cloud of defense, the salesman maintains his 
steady confidence in his product and its fitness, then 
the buyer sees the possibility that his hope of getting 
a better product may be realized here and now—then 
there is action. So it is that the confident salesman 
gets the orders. His work is not drudgery and the 
day seems too short. 



































































Controlling Factors in Appliance 
Merchandising 


Principles involved, control of stock, importance of proper pricing 


H. J. Tatllie 


Rochester Gas and Electric Co. 


This paper, which was delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the Commercial Section of the Em- 
pire State Gas Association, June 28 and 29, 1923, 
deals with some fundamental principles of appliance 
merchandising. The purchase and control of stock 
and the correct pricing of the same are discussed. It 
is fallacious economy and poor business judging to 
mark down the price to a point where no profit is 
made in order to sell merchandise. The merchandis- 


ing branch of the utility company should be made 


to bear profit. It should be treated as if it were an 
independent concern. 


The merchandising of gas and electric appliances 
has become a very important factor in the central 
station industry today. In fact it is considered by 
many of the central stations both large and small 
to be an essential part of this industry for at least 
two reasons. 

First, as an educational duty to the public that they 
may learn of the comfort, health and time to be 
gained and enjoyed through the use of gas appli- 
ances. 

Second, as a duty of first importance to the central 
station in increasing its load through the use of these 
applances. 

\n increase in gas sales can be accomplished best 
through the merchandising of gas appliances by the 
central stations and not by allowing non-gas men 
and outsiders to mess up this business with serious 
results to the industry generally. 


Adverse Criticism of Outsiders Not Intended 


Please do not accept this statement as a thrust at 
or in opposition to the contractor or other merchants 
selling gas and electric appliances exclusively and 
upon a legitimate basis. On the contrary the central 
station should do all in its power to encourage such 
dealers and give every possible assistance to make 
their business successful. Nevertheless everyone 
concerned will be far more prosperous if the situa- 
tion is dominated and the standards are set by the 
central station. 


Principles of Merchandising 


In every merchandising business whether it be that 
and electric appliances or any other com- 
modity there are a few fundamental and important 
factors which are always the same. 

One is the buying and control of stock. Thre fun- 
damental principle of this factor is “Do riot overbuy,” 
and yet how frequently is this principle violated. An 


of gas 





additional cash discount or an attractive price con- 
cession sometimes will induce the purchase of con- 
siderably more goods than can be readily sold within 
a reasonable period. To be too conservative and buy 
less than could be easily sold is not really a serious 
condition but should be guarded against when trans- 
portation facilities are poor or the distance from the 
source of supply is very great. 

What to buy is not a difficult problem if given a 
little careful thought. To buy the best the market 
affords means that one can then only sell the best. 
It is well to remember that it takes no more time and 
effort to sell a good appliance than it does to sell.a 
cheap, poor one. Furthermore it is generally an easy 
matter to convince the customer that merchandise 
of quality lasts longer than the cheaper grades and 
is therefore less expensive in the long run. 


. Control of Stock 


With careful buying the control of stock is a sim- 
ple matter. Careless or thoughtless buying makes 
difficult the control stock and results in serious 
losses. Storage room devoted to slow selling mer- 
chandise is absolutely wasted. There is also a dis- 
tinct waste and loss measurable in dollars and cents 
when the reputation of an establishment is lowered 
by un-stylish or shopworn goods due turn- 
over of stocks. 

The other fundamental and 
the selling of the merchandise. It would be impossi- 
ble without considerable time to go into the details 
of all the different phases of selling such as advertis- 
ing, pricing, personnel of sales force, partial payment 


to slow 


important factor is 


plans, window. displays, store layout, repairs, de- 
livery and service, etc. 
Every successful merchant is thoroughly ac- 


quainted with the value of these phases which when 
carefully developed pave the way for a profitable 
business. 


Profit in Merchandising Appliances Too Little 


Today when the subject of profit from the mer- 
chandising of gas and electrical appliances is touched 
upon the discussion that invariably follows indicates 
that under the best merchandising methods there 
is not enough profit in this business. The trouble 
seems to lie in the fact that the prevailing spread 
between the cost and selling price of these appliances 
is on the average decidedly than it should be. 
If this is true, something must be done to remedy 
such a situation before it gets out of bounds. 

The first step toward a successful solution of this 


less 
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situation is in the installation of such accounting 
methods that will make it possible to determine the 
necessary gross profit if this business is to stand 
on its own feet. This should develop sufficient data 
which will readily convince, not only the merchant, 
but those from whom the merchandise is purchased, 
that the present margin is not permitting a reason- 
able profit. 
Pricing of Great Importance 

\nother important step is the matter of pricing 
This is probably the most abused of all the selling 
phases. So many central stations and dealers in 
gas and electric appliances are possessed with the 
idea that in order to get volume of sales the prices 


must be made very low. ‘This is a disastrous idea 
Articles of as much real merit and demand as gas and 
electric appliances can readily be sold at least at 
the established list price. If this policy is adhered 
to, it will be a comparatively easy matter for the 
central stations to line up the other price-cutting 
merchants, due to the desire for more profit. 

That the possibilities of the and electrical 
merchandising business are very great is an estab- 
lished fact. If asked, “should all central stations 
conduct an appliance business,” my answer is em 
phatically “yes.” Furthermore, it should be pushed 
vigorously and conducted entirely independent of 
any other phase of the central station industry, in 
other words, as if it were an independent concern. 


gas 


Kducating the Dealer 


What should and can be done 


to help the dealer sell more gas 


appliances 


Rex Stewart 


Dealers must work and co-operate with manufac- 
turers. Successful sale:manship depends not only 
on selling the merchandise to the dealer, but in see- 
ing that he sells as well. Manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances must be ready to aid their dealers to sell to 
the consumer. In other words, there must be mutual 
co-operation to achieve success. In the article that 
follows it is shown how a dealer can benefit by 
using the information, the display cards furnished 
him by manufacturers. The dealer is shown how per- 
sonal attention to complaints makes for success, how 
personal demonstration of the use of a gas stove 
can result in its sales. The manufacturer is shown 
how he can benefit directly by educating the dealer. 


The momentum of a national advertiser’s cam- 
paign is often lost through failure of his dealers to 
tie up their own local advertising with his and 
through their ignorance of the product. 

Merchants who handle lines of gas appliances and 
who do some of the selling themselves and are fair 
advertisers, rarely confess to this fault for it seems 
to indicate that they do not know what their manu 
facturer is doing and that their knowledge of the 
line of appliances they sell is not sufficient. Yet, one 
will find not a few totally disregarding circulars sent 
them by manufacturers and laying aside in some ob- 
scure place carefully prepared information sent to 
them to increase their knowledge and enhance their 
advertising. 

“What could the manufacturer do to help you be- 
sides sending you these dealer helps, window dis- 
plays and booklets?” a large retailer of gas appliances 
was asked. 





“Pay for my advertising and do more in this ter- 
ritory himself,” was his reply. 

His answer was quite logical. That would help, 
but it was rather too much to expect and it showed 
that the manufacturer was doing very well in this 
instance. 


Teaching the Dealer Fundamentals 


Indeed, the manufacturer of the gas ranges, which 
this dealer handled, had done an unusual thing. He 
had permitted him to go into the factory and work 
for a period of four months, starting him in at the 
metal molds and letting him work in each division 
until he could assemble the stove within a few hours. 
As a result this dealer knew his line. He was 
thoroughly sold on it himself and he could sell it to 
others. He could tell you in an instant anything you 
wanted to know, how much it cost, what the profit 
was and how much he made on a grate or any other 
article he carried. He knew exactly what it cost to 
sell his ranges, and, furthermore, he knew how to 


ce 0k. 


At Christmas time he sold a range. The woman 
expressed the wish that if she could cook a turkey 
to look like something, she was sure that she would 
get the range, but that she really was a poor cook 
and she was afraid that she would spoil her entire 
Christmas dinner if she tried it on a range which 
she did not know how to use. This dealer went to 
the house, showed her how to slit the skin of the 
turkey and watched over the bird until it was done. 
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The Dealer Teaches How to Cook. 


Service de luxe, you say. In the best residential 
district of one of the largest cities on the Pacific 
coast, this dealer installed fifty per cent of the stoves 
now in use. His knowledge of this line and how it 
can be used make him a rapid fire salesman, While 
in his’store I saw him spend less than twenty minutes 
with one house-wife and get her name on the dotted 
line. He had never seen her before. She came in 
and asked for a demonstration and he gave it to her. 
He said something about biscuit that was convinc- 
ing, told her what temperature to get the oven, how 
to regulate it, how to keep the rest of her food hot 
while she was cooking her meat, and before I knew 
it he was waving a couple of pieces of blue paper 
under my nose as evidence that he had sold his range 
through his knowledge of cooking and his line. 

“How did you learn so much about cooking,’ I 
asked. . 

“T can cook anything, but I don’t want my wife to 
get out of the habit,” he said, and thereupon ex- 


plained to me how he had worked in the factory, 


how he had installed his gas range at home and had 
watched his wife do things and did them himself. 

But there was something else that made this 
dealer a success. 

A woman complained of her stove. He sent out 
one of his service men to see what was the matter. 
The man discovered that it was the gas and not the 
stove. The woman would not be convinced, the stove 
was all wrong—the gas could not possibly be wrong. 
She told the man to send his boss out and she would 
tell him a thing or two—tell him to take back his 
stove. 


Following Up Complaints in Person 


The boss went out. He did not call up on the 
telephone. Now, there is something about talking 
to the boss that is different than talking to one of 
his employees. The psychology of the situation is 
different. How often have you heard the boss of an 
establishment say that he made a trip through cer- 
tain territory and sold fifty per cent more goods 
than his best salesman? Perhaps he is not so good 
a convincer as his worst salesman. Perhaps he 
would have a hard time selling .is own line if he 
were not known as the boss. But he does it simply 
because he is the boss and his mere presence inspires 
interest and confidence in the buyer. 

In this case the woman kept her stove. She had 
confidence in what the dealer told her and he 
was able to give her a good explanation of what had 
happened. Besides he had sold her the range which 
added to the woman’s confidence in him. This 
dealer recognizes the difference between employer 
and employee and keeps himself in readiness to 
answer any requests of his customers, personally. 

The use of his manufacturer’s display cards was 
the only thing that this dealer did badly, for he had 
them nearly all tacked up on the wall inside his store 
when they could have been used to advantage as 
backgrounds in his window displays. But he was 
using them and not sticking them down in the base- 
ment corner. 


Window Displays Are Important 


There is a tendency among the specialty gas ap- 
pliance dealers to stick their wares in the window, 
with little thought to arrangement and to provide 
nothing to attract the passerby, or to concentrate his 
attention on the article displayed. They leave the 
back of the window open so that when one looks in 
the whole store is seen and the observer who stops, 
instead of looking at the display, gazes moodily or 
curiously into the store trying to ascertain what is 
going on in there. 

A background is necessary in almost every win- 
dow display. It concentrates attention on the thing 
set before the eye, offers a setting and brings out 
features of the article. This background does not 
need to be so high that it will obscure entirely the 
view of the store from the street. It can be made 
temporary or permanent and it can be used so that 
the attention of passerby is concentrated on what is 
being shown. To set one or two appliances in a win- 
dow at the same time is to permit the window 
shopper’s gaze to ramble to other appliances and 
his attention is not concentrated. It is the first false 
step in failing to sell him. 

Perhaps it is not the dealer’s fault that he lays 
these window display cards aside and fails to ute 
them. Sometimes he is not coached sufficiently by 
his manufacturer’s representative how best to use 
them or how some one else is using them to ad- 
vantage—something that they are always glad to 
hear. There is a tendency among travelers and fac- 
tory representatives to discredit the intelligence of 
the dealer, but when it is considered that the dealer 
derives his information usually from these same 
travelers and representatives, it is little wonder that 
his knowledge of their particular line is below par. 
H ehas to have help in every way if he is to be an 
asset to any line that possesses national distribution 
and is advertising for national consumption. 





COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of anthracite in the week ended July 
21 decreased 2 per cent as compared with the week 
preceding. On the basis of 38,335 cars loaded re- 
ported by the nine principal anthracite carriers the 
total output, including mine fuel, local sales, and 
the product of washeries and dredges, is estimated 
at 2,005,000 net tons. 

Early returns on car loadings during the present 
week (July 23-28) indicate a slightly higher rate of 
production and a probable total output of 2,075,000 
net tons. 

The production of soft coal continues at the rate 
of about ten and three-quarters million tons per 
week. The output, including lignite and coal coked, 
local sales, and mine fuel, in the week ended July 21 
decreased somewhat and preliminary estimates place 
the total at 10,673,000 net tons, against 10,941,000 
tons in the week preceding. 

Early returns on car loadings in the present week 
(July 23-28) indicate little change with possibly a 
slight increase to between 10,/00,000 and 10,800,000 
tons. 
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Lowell Gas Light Company Has 
Unique Service to Customers 


Mr. E. J. Cooney, business mana- 
ger of the Lowell Gas Light. Com- 
pany, outlined to an American Gas 
Journal representative recently a 
unique plan for creating customer 
good will, in use by his company. 

Seven men are all employed to 
give their entire time every day to 
a house to house canvass of the 
company’s customers. The purpose 
in doing this is not a canvass with 
sales in view, but solely to test 
meters and gas appliances, and 
correct leaks or wasteful uses of 
gas that tend to unnecessarily in- 
crease the gas bill. 

Each inspector wears a badge 
and is thus assured of his identity 
and freed from suspicion on the 
part of the housewife. While his 
purpose is not to sell, any ques- 
tions that might be asked him as to 
the proper use of gas appliances, 
and about new ones and their uses 
and advantages, he is there to an- 
swer. These men were given a 
stiff, preliminary course to fa- 
miliarize them with the different 
appliances and their fine points. 

The amount of good will already 
created by these inspectors has 
shown itself in a very forcible way. 
Complaints have dropped to such 
an extent that the company is ac- 
tually becoming alarmed because of 
their unusual decrease. They think 
that in every well meaning gas 
company with all kinds of custo- 
mers and dispositions, there ought 
to be more complaints. 

However, the company is very 
well pleased with the results as evi- 
denced so far, needless to say. 

It is expected that it will take 
these inspectors a year to reach 
every customer on the company’s 
mains. 

This service was inaugurated by 
General Manager C. R. Prichard 
and carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Cooney. 


“Soulless Corporation” Spends 
$20,000 to Recover Boy’s Body 


Cisco, Calif—It is a popular be- 
lief that corporations lack souls 
and possess little of the milk of 
human kindness, but one corpora- 
tion has disproved this belief. The 
course of the Yuba River was di- 
verted into a new channel that the 
body of the drowned boy might be 
recovered and given Christian 
burial. 


Fifteen days ago Clyde Patnoe 
fell into the Yuba River and was 
swept over a thirty-foot falls. Be- 
cause of the rush of water it was 
impossible to recover the body. The 
boy was the only child of a 
widowed mother. She was an eye- 
witness to his death and tried to 
throw herself into the river but 
was restrained. 


Engaged, in hydro-electric de- 
velopment work along the river 
were engineers and working crews 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Cor- 


poration. They were preparing to 
harness for electrical power the 
same falls over which the boy was 
swept. 

The child had played among the 
workmen and hardly a laborer, 
straw boss or engineer but had 
known him. So when Mrs. Patnoe 
knelt before them on the river 
bank and prayed that God might 
permit her once more to hold the 
broken body in her arms, little 
time was lost in reaching a de- 
cision to divert the river’s course, 
and officials of the corporation 
readily sanctioned the move. 


Engineers quickly planned the 
feat and the men worked night and 
day with steam shovels, dynamite, 
picks and wheelbarrows to carry 
out the plans. Thousands of tons 
of earth were moved, the Yuba’s 
course was turned into a new chan- 
nel and the boy’s body was recov 
ered from between jagged rocks 
just below the falls. 

After the body was recovered thé 


river was turned back into its old 
channel and the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company set down an 
item of more than $20,000 on the 
red ink side of its ledger. That 
is what it cost to recover the body 
of Clyde Patnoe. 


John J. Quinn Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent 

John J. Quinn, for the past four 
years superintendent of the Citi- 
zens Gas Light Company, Quincy 
Mass., was elected as vice-presi- 
dent of the company at a meeting 
of the directors. There were no 
other changes made in the per- 
sonnel of the officers. 

The new vice-president was born 
in New York City and received his 
education in the public schools of 
that city. As a young man he en- 
tered the employ of the Pittsfield 
Mass., Coal Gas Company, with 
whom he remained many years 
mastering the gas business in all of 
its branches. 

He came to Quincy in May, 1919 
as superintendent of the local com- 
pany and has won many warm 
friends among the patrons of the 
company by his uniform courtesy 
which has gone a long way toward 
placing the company on friendly 
terms with the gas consumers of 
the city, all of whom are today ex- 
tending their congratulations. 

Mr. Quinn is prominently iden- 
tified with the gas world, being sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Com- 
mercial Gas Managers Association : 
a member of the managing com- 
mittee of the commercial section 
of the American Gas Association; 
president of the Industrial Gas 
class of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and secretary of the 
Industrial Gas Educational com- 
mittee. He is also a member of the 
New England Association of Gas 
Fneiseers, Gas Dealers Associa- 

(Winey Rotary Club and 
y Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Passing of John A. Britton 
Frederick S. Myrtle 


Editor of Pacific 


All California mourns the death 
of John A. Britton, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, who 
passed away June 29, in San Fran- 
cisco, after a brief illness. 

The career of this most distin- 
guished public citizen was one of 
accomplishment through sheer sin- 
cerity and determination. He be- 
gan at the bottom of the ladder 
and worked his way up, rung by 
rung. Born in Boston, Mass.,-Oc- 
tober 9, 1855, he came of good, 
sturdy stock, his father having 
served his country with honor in 
the Army of the Potomac during 


the Civil War. He received his 
early education in the _ public 
schools of Roxbury, Mass., and 


when he was 13 years of age his 
family migrated to California, trav- 
eling by way of the Isthmus to 
San Francisco. There he attended 
old Lincoln School. In 1871 he left 
school to enter the service of an 


old-established law firm in San 
Francisco. But when he had 
studied law for three years the 


public utility service claimed him 
for its own. 

In April, 1874, being then 18 
years of age, he entered the em- 


ploy of the Oakland Gas Light 
Company. He began as collector 
and meter reader, and after a 
while took on the duties of gas en- 
gineer and operator. Six years 
later electricity came to Oakland 


and young Britton started to mas- 


ter this new science in its every 
detail. He worked steadily on un- 
til, in 1883, he became secretary 


and treasurer of the Oakland com- 
pany, and, in 1900, its president. 
Three years later a number of gas 
and electric companies in Central 
California were amalgamated into 
the California Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, and John A. Britton was 
elected president of the new con- 
cern. In 1905 the California Gas & 
Electric Corporation was merged 
with the San Francisco Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and “Pacific Serv- 
ice” was born. Britton served as 
president of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 





Service Magazine 


tric Company for three years and 
then assumed the responsibilities 
of first vice-president and general 
manager. He remained in that ca- 
pacity until the day of his death. 
He began his public utility career 
in the gas business and made such 


John A. Britton 


a thorough study of it that he be- 
came an expert gas engineer. He 
was responsible for more than one 
important accomplishment in gas 
service and distribution. For in- 
stunce, he was the first man who 


ever used the divided blast on 
water gas generation and regu- 


lated operation by means of pres- 
sure gauges. This is now an estab- 
lished practice in all gas plants 
He was also a pioneer in the dis- 
tribution of gas over a distance by 
high pressure. In the vear 1885 he 
took a trip East to persuade the 
Equality Meter Company to build 
governors for handling high pres- 
sure systems, and the result ap- 
peared later in the systems which 
sent gas out to Oakland by way of 
San Pablo Ave. and, on the other 
side of Oakland, to Alameda, across 


to Estuary. As a matter of fact 
John A. Britton was a deep student 
of everything he undertook. He 
got to the bottom of things. 

His affiliation with technical so- 
cieties included a charter member- 
ship in the American Gas Institute 
and also in the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, whose destinies he 
practically guided from its organi- 
zation in 1893 to the day of his 
death. 

He was really always a gas man 
at heart. When traveling over the 
“Pacific System” he would call a+ 
each gas works and spend consid 
erable time inspecting the equip- 
ment and in shaking hands with 
old-time gas men with whom he 
had been associated for many 
years. 

John A. Britton small in 
stature, but of a rugged vitality 
that carried him through what 
would have broken down many a 
man of more powerful physique 
It was said of him that he had fhe 
chin of a captain of industry and 
the eye of an artist. To a match 
less energy he added the kindliest 
disposition the Almighty ever cre 
ated, and his ear and his sympathy 
were at the command of the mer 
est acquaintance, regardless of his 
station in life. He was a living 
verification of the saying that only 


Was 


a really busy man has time for 
everything. He was greatly loved 
for himself and for what he was 


personally, without regard to his 
position and influence. The Argo 
naut says of him: 

“To all his activities he brought 
generosity of mind, human sym- 
pathy and the grace of dignity and 
courtesy.” 

His passing creates a gap in the 
ranks of public-spirited men in this 
country. 


‘ 
Fire Cripples Keokuk Gas Plant 

Keokuk, Ila.—Spontaneous com- 
bustion in the coal and coke room 
of the Fort Madison Com- 
pany’s plant, resulted in a fire 
which destroyed this part of the 
plant and left the city practically 
without gas for a day. There was 
an explosion in the coal room and 
the room was enveloped in flames. 
The heat from the burning coke 
and coal was intense that it 
melted the pipes running through 
the room, making it necessary to 
shut off the gas supply. 


Gas 


SO 
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Monroe (Mich.) Gas Light & Fuel 
Co. Rate Case 

In May, 1921, the franchise of 
the Monroe Gas Light & Fuel Co. 
expired. In the following fall the 
city of Monroe made application 
to the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission to determine what 
would be proper and justifiable 
rates. In December, 1921, a hear- 
ing was held. As of February 1 
1922, the commission fixed a tem- 
porary rate averaging approxi- 
mately $1.76 per M until the com- 
mission had an opportunity to 
make an audit and inventory of the 
property. As of April 1, 1923, the 
commission made its final order es- 
tablishing a valuation of $275,000 
and fixing the rates at an average 
of $1.54 per M. The gas company 
considered this valuation inade- 
quate and entered complaint befo-e 
the United States District Court 
for Eastern Michigan for an in- 
junction, claiming that the valua- 
tion so found was confiscatory 
Under date of July 3, 1923, the Dis- 
trict Court found in favor of the 
gas company and granted a perma- 
nent injunction, restraining the 
order in reference to the valuation 
of $275,000 and the average rate of 
$1.54. At the present time the gas 
company is billing its gas at the 
average rate as per the temporary 
schedule of about $1.76 per M, and 
has filed a bond in accordance with 
the District Court’s order for the 
proper repayment to the gas con 
sumers, if upon further hearing it 
is found that the gas rate of $1.76 
per M is too great. 

In a recent issue was published 
a report on this case which was in- 
accurate. We are glad to make 
this correction. 


Places Contract for Extractor 

The Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company of Louisville, Kentucky, 
have placed contracts for two No. 
14 P. & A. Tar Extractors, each 
having a capacity of 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas per day, also for one 
three compartment purifier 30’x72’ 
x13’ deep complete with covers, 
pipe and fittings, trays, Gantry 
crane, oxide elevators and sup- 
ports. The “Western” type DF 
Valve will be used to direct the 
flow of gas within the boxes. Con- 
tract awarded the Western Gas 
Construction Company. 





Kansas City Gas Co. Must Increase 
Rates 

A statement has been issued by 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Gas Com- 
pany to the effect that if the com- 
pany is forced to abandon its serv- 
ice charge of 50 cents a month to 
each customer it will be necessary 
to increase the rate to the custom- 
ers, and figures were given to es- 
tablish the truth of the assertion. 

Some time ago the Missouri 
Public Service Commission ordered 
an audit of the company’s books 
and recently made a report by 
the commission's experts which 
showed that the company had 
made during 1922 a net profit of 7 
per cent. Some of the commis- 
sion’s experts and accountants 
have estimated that the returns 
were nearer 11 per cent than 7 per 
cent. On the basis of this showing 
it is understood that the commis- 
sion is considering the abolition of 
the monthly service charge of 50 
cents. 

In strong contrast with this 
statement of the commission is one 
just issued by the company in 
which it appears that the return to 
the company is only 5% per cent 
The total income of the company 
last year, according to the state- 
ment, was $3,618,264.04, of which 
$430,275.40 was realized from the 
“service charge.” 

The expenditures listed were: 
Cost of gas purchased 


from the Kansas 


ek Se $1 933,634.53 
Operating expenses... 883,058.17 
MRS Ws dbx ose eee 234,458.68 

EMM Siti ia’s $3,051,151.38 


Funds applicable to return on 
investments was fixed at $567,- 
112.66, which, the statement said. 
was only about 5% per cent of the 
valuation. 

The statement further states 
that the company pays out each 
month 76 cents for labor and ma- 
terial in taking care of each cus- 
tomer, and that the service charge 
is desirable because it “equalizes 
the burdens” and removes “prefer- 
ential discrimination,” 

J. W. Dana, general attorney 
who prepared the statement for 
the company, says that steps will 
be taken at once to effect an in- 
crease in the rates if the service 
charge is abolished. 


At present the company charges 
85 cents per thousand cubic feet 
besides the 50-cent service charge. 
There is no minimum charge. The 
Kansas City Gas Company pu 
chases its gas from the Kans: 
Natural Gas Company for 
cents. 


“e 
35 


Contract Awarded 

The Consolidated Light, Heat & 
Power Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., after giving the U. G. I. Heavy 
Oil Nebulizing System a thorough 
tryout, has awarded to that com- 
pany contract for additional instal 
lations of the Heavy Oil Nebuliz 
ing System at its Spring Gardens 
Station plant. 


Larger Ammonia Apparatus to 

Meet Increased Consumption 

The Meriden Gas Light Company 
of Meriden, Connecticut, have 
placed order with The Gas Ma- 
chinery Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for a new thirty-six inch con- 
centrated ammonia apparatus. 

The Gas Machinery Company in 
stalled a twenty-four inch ammonia 
concentrator in Meriden, Conn., 
several years ago, but the make of 
coal gas is so much greater in 
Meriden at the present time that a 
larger concentrator is now neces 
sary. 

The new concentrator will be 
placed in the room where the old 
concentrator was located. 


New Water Gas Apparatus for 
Grand Rapids 

The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has received con 
tract from the Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Company of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, to install new eleven 
foot water gas generating ap- 
paratus. 

The contract includes air and 
steam meters, gauge board and 
connections, also automatic control 
with auxiliary hydraulic equip- 
ment for operating the various 
valves and other miscellaneous ap- 
paratus. 

The Gas Machinery Company 
installed its first eleven foot set 
in Grand Rapids in 1906 and is also 
furnishing automatic control for 
the adjoining water gas set so that 
both sets will be uniformly oper- 
ated. 
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Gasworks Nearly Completed 

Jefferson, Ky.—The improve- 
ments of the Jeffersonville gas- 
works plant, which make it vir- 
tually a new plant, are almost com- 
pleted and the new condenser sys- 
tem has been put in operation 

The old plant has been complete- 
ly changed and overhauled and 
much additional machinery of im- 
proved type put in and a water gas 
plant has been added, and when 
completed, the cost of the im- 
provements will be over $75,090. 


New Water Gas Set At New 
Orleans 

Shipment has been made on the 
Six Western Automatic Controls 
which the New Orleans Gas Light 
Company at New Orleans, La:, re- 
cently purchased from the Western 
Gas Construction Company to- 
gether with the new 11’0” dome top 
Carburetted Water Gas set com- 
plete with Waste Heat Boiler. 

Contract for this apparatus was 
received on April 23rd and ship- 
ment of these six controls was 
made on June 2lst. 


California Steel Company Seeks 
Colorado Coal Lands 

The Pacific Steel Company of 
Los Angeles has drawn papers for 
a lease of 6,100 acres of Colorado 
cual land, in the Fort Lewis Mesa 
field, in La Platte county, near 
Durango, Col. 

If the company secures the 
necessary permit it is prepared to 
spend $2,000,000 to improve the 
land, and it is said that the Santa 
Fe Railroad will build tracks to 
take care of the coal. The esti- 
mated yield of this coal field is 
placed at 2,000 tons daily. 


“Use Less Natural Gas” 

An interesting paper, anent the 
natural gas industry, by William 
B. Way, general secretary of the 
Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica, was recently published by the 
Manufacturer’s Record. 

In his paper, Mr. Way states: 
“The natural gas industry is a con- 
stant challenge to the imagination 
and to the creative impulse of man 
not only because of the romantic 
history of this product from its 
genesis, but from the necessity 
through inventive genius and edu- 
cation of the ultimate consumer of 
conserving this natural ally to 
modern civilization. 


“From the standpoint of material 
productivity in the twenty-nine 
states of the Union with natural 
gas wells, statistics showing the 
billions of cubic feet are but an- 
other instance of the potentiality 
of luxuriant nature dwarfing the 
puny enterprise of man’s need with 
an apparently inexhaustible and 
never-ending supply. Yet these 
same statistics show an alarming 
decrease in production which has 
spurred the leaders of the industry 
to even greater efforts for intelli- 
gent economy in the use of natural 
gas. 

“That they are and will be suc- 
cessful in the last analysis is pat- 
ent; for they realize better than 
anyone else what life might be in 
the tomorrows without natural 
gas and that if man does well his 
part where nature has been so in- 
finitely prodigal it may be enjoyed 
by an indefinite posterity. 

“This has a concrete illustration 
in the nation-wide advertising and 
publicity campaign of the Natural 
Gas Association of America and the 
United States Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
first instance of the nation’s his- 
tory where a government depart- 
ment joined with a private enter- 
prise, in educational propaganda 
looking towards conservation. 

“Others may be found in the 
constant and costly replacement of 
‘the little better’ or ‘more nearly 
perfect’ adjunct to natural gas dis- 
tribution and consumption, striv- 
ing for the millenium in elimina- 
tion of loss or waste from the field 
to the burner. One natural gas 
public utility corporation alone 
owns forty-nine compressing sta- 
tions to more effectively build up 
and maintain the pressure from an 
excess of 4,000 wells in West Vir- 
ginia. 

“There were over 2,600,000 cus- 
tomers on the books of natural gas 
companies in the country for 1921 
serving an approximate average of 
15,000,000 individuals with light 
and heat; an eighth of the popula- 
tion of the United States. The pro- 
duction totalled is something over 
660,000,000,000 cubic feet, as 
against 800,000,000,000 consumed 
in 1919 by 2,500,000 customers. 

“During this latter year the av- 
erage consumption was _ 110,000 
cubic feet per such customer and 
was reduced in 1921 to 94,000, pri- 





marily through this national edu- 
cational campaign and the genius 
of the inventors and engineers of 
the natural gas organizations. 
“Another evidence of the aim to 
conserve is reflected in the enor- 
mous traffic originated in the nat- 
ural gas industry and given tangi- 
ble form in the millions of feet of 
pipe lines ranging from two to 
twenty inches in diameter which 
form a perfect network under the 
surface of the most populous and 
prosperous states in the Union. 
The colossal total of casing and 
tubing in use, the subject of re- 
placement in the 400 natural gas 
wells of the United States, the ce- 
ment, lumber and other essentials 
add their quota to inter and intra- 
state traffic. The whole is directed 
toward the more efficient and most 
economical distribution based upon 
the fundamental ‘Conserve Natural 


~~. 999 ; 
Gas. 


Correction 

In the July 21st issue of the 
American Gas Journal was pub- 
lished an item regarding the build- 
ing of a holder for the Empire Gas 
& Electric Co. at Geneva, N. Y., in 
which it was stated that the work 
was being done by the Stacey Con- 
tracting Co. of Pittsburgh. This 
was an error, as the holder is being 
constructed by the Stacey Bros. 
Gas Construction Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


U. S. Government Rates Utility 
Bonds High in Safety 

The Government of the United 
States rates gas and electric mo- 
pany bonds next in order of safety 
to those of the government, states 
and county and municipal bonds 

In a pamphlet entitled “How 
Other People Get Ahead,” issued 
by the United States Government 
Savings System, Treasury Depart- 
ment, occurs this comment: 

“All bonds are not safe invest- 
ments. Bonds are rated according 
to the nature of the security be- 
hind them. First in order of safety 
come the bonds of the United 
States Government; then those of 
states, and of counties and munici- 
pal divisions. Then there are the 
bonds of railroads and public util- 
itv corporations, such as gas and 
electric companies.” 
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Arlington Gas Rate Down 


Arlington, Mass.—The Arling- 
ton Gas Light Company, which 
serves about 11,000 customers in 
Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, 
Waverley and Winchester, and 
which sells gas also to the Woburn 
Gas Light Company, announces, 
through its manager, Frank A. 
Woodhead, a further reduction of 
five cents per thousand cubic feet, 
to become effective with bills ren- 
dered Aug. 1. This makes a total 
reduction of ten cents per thousand 
cubic feet since Jan. 1. The reduc- 
tion, according to Manager Wood- 
head, has not been occasioned by 
a reduced operating cost, but has 
been made possible through an in- 
creased consumption of gas. 

The new price will be $1.55 in 
Arlington, Belmont, Waverley and 
Winchester, and $1.85 in Lexing- 
ton. 


Improvements to Be Made By 
Local Gas Company 


Concord, N. C—A short time 
ago the gas plant of the Concord 
and Kannapolis Gas Company was 
thoroughly inspected by an expert 
gas engineer of the United Chemi- 
cal and Industrial Corporation, 
Philadelphia, and upon his report 
the local gas works will undergo 
an extensive work of new con- 
struction and improvements. 

The capacity of the gas produc- 
ing equipment will be increased by 
installing a new third coal gas 
bench of the same type as already 
in use, and also a new cooler and a 
new compressor. 

Besides increasing the manufac- 
turing capacity and therefore se- 
curing an uninterrupted supply of 
gas, the new cooler and the im- 
provement of the present con- 
densing system will enable the 
company to deliver to its patrons 
a clean gas of the highest quality. 





Public Service Commission Fixes 
Rates 


The Public Service Commission, 
in orders issued July 20, fixed rates 
to be charged for electricity and 
gas by the Peoples Gas & Electric 
Company in Oswego, N. Y., and 
territory served by it, effective 
August 1, for one year and until 
further order of the Commission. 
The orders follow an investigation 





in which a large amount of testi- 
mony was adduced. 

The new rates for gas are as fol- 
lows: 

First 10,000 c. f. per month, 
per 100 c. f. 

Next 10,000 c. f. per month, 
per 100 c. f. 

Over 20,000 c. f. per month, 
per 100 c. f. 
with a minimum charge of $1 a 
meter. 


22c 
2lc 


20c 


The memorandum states that it 
has allowed schedules with a mini- 
mum monthly charge upon its con- 
struction of the amended laws of 
1923 prohibiting a service charge. 
“Such a charge (minimum charge)” 
the commission says, “is in the in- 
terest of the gas consumers as a 
whole, in that it requires persons 
who use less than the minimum 
charge to pay an increased com- 
modity charge. Such users are not 
the average householders who use 
an average of approximately 2,000 
cubic feet a month, but largely 
persons who use gas only occas- 
ionally.” 

The commission fixed the rate 
base upon which the company is 
entitled to a reasonable average re- 
turn in rates in its gas department 
at $405,402. 


Employees Save Gas 
From Fire 


Company 


On the morning of July 23rd, one 
of the largest factories in Prince- 
ton, N. J., caught fire and was com- 
pletely destroyed. This plant was 
near the Bridgeton Gas Light Co., 
and the reports of the fire stated 
that it was the heroic work of the 
employees of the gas company un- 
der the direction of Jacob B. Jones, 
superintendent, that the gas plant 
was saved. Every man in the gas 
company responded to the alarm, 
and not only protected the plant 
from sparks but assisted the fire- 
men wherever possible. When it 
is considered that the gas company 
holders were located within thirty- 
five feet of the fire, gas men will 
readily understand that employees 
had a real job on their hands in 
protecting the plant. The remark- 
able part of the occurrence was 
that while the employees were pro- 
tecting the plant, the gas makers 
continued their jobs in the retort 

house without interruption. 


Increased Rates Wanted at Girard 

Girard, Ohio.—Ilhe East Ohio 
Gas Co. will ask a readjustment in 
the matter of rates in Girard, ac- 
cording to C, E. Gallagher, super- 
intendent for the company, who 
appeared before the council. 

Gallagher said that the gas pools 
were rapidly being depleted and 
that the conservation of the supply 
and an early readjustment of rzetes 
was imperative. 

While no formal demand was 
made of council, Gallagher asked 


for a conference regarding the 
matter and indicated that two 


propositions may be submitted— 
one which would require a service 
charge of perhaps 60 cents per 
month for each consumer or a 
change in the rate per thousand 
teet consumed. 

The service charge, it is said, has 
been adopted in several nearby 
cities where the minimum rate has 
been abolished. 


Albany Gas Holder Case 

Albany, N. Y.—The Albany Mu- 
nicipal Gas Company was given a 
week in Supreme Court before 
Justice Joseph Rosch at Monticel- 
lo, July 24, to submit memoran- 
dum in reply to the arguments of 
the City of Albany against the writ 
of mandamus requested by Neile F 
Towner, attorney for the gas com- 
pany, directing James Nolan, Al- 
bany superintendent of buildings 
to issue a permit to the Municipal 
Gas Company to build a gas holder 
on its property on Upper Broad- 
way, this city. 

Corporation Counsel Schenck 
took the position that the gas com- 
pany should have sought relief -un- 
der certiorari instead of mandamus 
proceedings. 

Attorney Towner also seeks to 
have declared unconstitutional the 
ordinance of the Common Council 
which forbids the erection of any 
gas holders in the city of Albany. 

Decision is expected in the pres- 
ent action in about two weeks. 


Franchise Granted 

De Land, Fla.—A franchise has 
been granted in De Land to the 
De Land Gas Co. for the invest- 
ment of approximately $150,000 in 
the establishment here of a gas 
plant and the laying of mains. The 
work is to begin immediately and 
will be finished at the earliest date 
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Water Gas Set for New Orleans 
The New Orleans Light 
Compariy of New Orleans, La., 
have placed contract with the 
Western Construction Com- 
pany for a new 11’0” dome top car- 
buretted water gas set complete 
with Waste heat boiler and the 
Western Automatic Control. They 
are also equipping five other ma- 
chines with the Western control. 


‘Se 
zas 


Gas 


Gas Company Elects 

The annual meeting of The 
Claremont Gas Light Company was 
held at their office on June 20th, 
and the following officers were 
elected: Director—Ira G. Colby, 
Claremont; George A. Tenney, 
Claremont; A. W. Sulloway, Frank- 
lin; D. Sidney Rollins, Newport; 
Herbert H. Webb, Claremont; Fred 
R. Thomas, Claremont; Ira G. 
Colby was elected president; 
George A. Tenney, treasurer; Her- 
bert H. Webb, clerk. 

An annual dividend of 6 per cent 
was declared on the capital stock. 

The new rates paralleling East 
Cleveland’s are: 

First 1,000 feet, $1. 

Next 30,000 feet, 50 cents a thou- 
sand. 

Next 10,000, 60 cents a thousand. 

All over 41,000 feet, 75 cents a 
thousand. 


New Company Incorporated 

Albany, N. Y.—Certificate of in- 
corporation was filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State today by 
the Henning Automatic Safety Gas 
Hose Company, Incorporated, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The capitaliza- 
tion of the company is $10,000, and 
the object for which formed is the 
manufacture of safety gas devices. 
The directors of the corporation 
are F. G. Henning, 110 Lefferts 
Place; R. L. Perry, 375 Fulton St.. 
and Ferrit Henning of 1056 Greene 
Avenue, all of Brooklyn. 


Exceptions to Report on Valuation 
Filed 

Birmingham, Ala. — Exceptions 
to the report of S. H. Dent, special 
master, which establishes the valu- 
ation of the Mobile Gas Company 
at $1,969,565, have been filed by 
High White, special assistant at- 
torney general of Alabama with 
Judge Henry D. Clayton of the 
federal court for the southern dis- 
trict of Alabama. Arguments will 


be made on the exceptions on a 
date to be fixed by the court. 

The exceptions contained 20 
typewritten pages and took up the 
report of the special master in de- 
tail. Mr. White contended that the 
report of the special master should 
be set aside because he held the 
original valuation of $1,969,565 
fixed by the public service commis- 
sion to be an irrevocable contract 
despite the fact that two federal 
judges, sitting with Judge Clayton, 
had held that the original valuation 
was not a contract. 


The further contention was made 
that the special master ignored 
testimony of the public service 
commission regarding the original 
cost of the property and based his 
report on the reproduction cost of 
the plant. 


Another contention was that the 
special master, in determining the 
cost of operation, took the figures 
only for the year 1922 and per- 
mitted the inclusion in these fig- 
ures of amounts used by the Mo- 
bile Gas Company in political cam- 
paign, in contributions to charity 
and in other ways which should not 
be included in the cost of opera- 
tions. 


Big Gas Well Near Cattaraugus 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Three or four 
miles north of Cattaraugus in what 
is known as the Skinner Hollow 
section, the Skinner Hollow Gas 
Company has been drilling a test 
well to the White Medina sand. 
On Monday at 11 o’clock it came in 
at a depth of about 3,300 feet, the 
flow being estimated at 7,000,000 
cubic feet a day. The flow was 


‘shut in Tuesday morning. 


Sixteen miles southwest of this 
well is the test well of the Elko 
Company, composed largely of 
Jamestown men, and drilled in co- 
operation with the Arkansas Fuel 
Oil Co. of Pittsburgh. Work on 
this well had to be abandoned 
about a month ago at a depth of 
4,428 feet to await new and heavy 
casing, which with necessary tools, 
lines and other equipment is now 
on the ground for resumption of 
work. The derrick has had to be 
rebuilt, heavy enough to hold the 
36 tons of casing required for the 
well, which is now the deepest and 
lonest string of casing in the state. 


New Holder at Syracuse to Be 
Ready Soon 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse 
Lighting Company announce that 
the giant steel gas holder on the 
company’s Fulton street property 
will be completed and filled with 
gas on or about August 15. 


It is the tallest structure in Syra- 
cuse. The distance from the 
ground to the top of the holder is 
234 feet. 


Reaching the top of the gas 
holder when it is filled, by way of 
an outside zigzag steel stairway, 
one has a fine view of Syracuse and 
surrounding country. 


The construction of this big gas 
holder, representing an investment 
of half a million dollars, was 
started last October. It has a ca- 
pacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
—a quantity sufficient to supply 
Syracuse for 24 hours. The pres- 
ent storage capacity of the com- 
pany at its Mechanic street gas 
manufacturing plant is 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 


This new gas holder will insure 
Syracuse’s gas supply at all times, 
as from it all the gas required for 
24 hours can be drawn in case, for 
any reason, operations are tem- 
porarily interrupted at the Me- 
chanic street plant. The structure 
is divided into five sections, each to 
hold 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
One section will be emptied and 
filled daily in the ordinary course 
of events. Gas will be transferred 
to and from the gas holder and the 
Mechanic street plant (the point of 
manufacture and distribution) by 
steam and electric pumps. The 
holder is to be painted soft gray. 


New Head of Pacific Gas Makes 
Changes 

San Francisco, Cal—Frank A. 
Leach, Jr., who was recently ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company to succeed the 
late John A. Britton, recently an- 
nounced changes in the executive 
staff of the company, as follows: R. 
Earl Fisher, vice-president, in 
charge of public relations; John 
P. Coghlan, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and Fred S. Myrtle, editor-in- 
chief of the Pacific Service Maga- 
zine. 





